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A Two-Year High School Shorthand Course 


By J. E. Boyd, Principal Commercial Department, Kansas City (Kas.) High School 


: en question as to what should be 
taught in the commercial course 
is being answered in a very satisfactory 
manner by many of our best high 
schools. Formerly those entrusted with 
the preparation of courses of study for 
the high entertained the idea 
that the only true course aimed exclus- 
ively at preparation for college, but they 
are now arranging courses with a view 


schools 


to educating for life. 

We have arranged in this school for 
commercial course with 
Sixteen commercial 


a four-year 
thirty-two credits. 
credits are required for graduation, but 
we offer twenty ; the other twelve or six- 
teen, as the case may be, are made up 
of academic subjects. We require three 
years of English, two of mathematics, 
and one of science. Should the student 
elect more academic work, he selects the 
additional credits from history, econo- 
mics, or the modern languages. 

We offer one-half year each of spell- 
ing, civics, commercial geography, his- 
tory of commerce, commercial law, and 
letter-writing; one year each of com- 
mercial arithmetic, penmanship, and 
telegraphy ; two years each of bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typewriting. I think 
that this is as well-rounded a commercial 
course as is usually found in high 
schools, and it is producing excellent re- 
sults with us. It has the advantage of 
being cultural and educative, as well as 
practical and commercial. 


Following is a brief outline of what we 
are trying to do in shorthand: 

Our course embraces two full years ot 
shorthand, and each year is divided into 
two terms of eighteen weeks each. The 
first term of the first year is devoted to 
the Manual, and we proceed in about the 
following manner: As the Manual con- 
tains just eighteen lessons and our term 
is eighteen weeks long, we assign our 
work in such a manner as to complete 
one lesson in the Manual each week. 
Usually we are able to complete the les- 
son in four days, devoting the fifth day 
to a review. The first time through the 
Manual, we emphasize two things par- 
ticularly—mastery of the theory of short- 
hand, and accuracy of notes. In order to 
obtain accurate notes, the student is di- 
rected to keep in mind the outlines in 
the Manual and to take them as models 
from which to form his own notes. 
Each writing exercise is written in short- 
hand, and after being corrected by the 
teacher is rewritten and again corrected. 
Each reading exercise is copied in short- 
hand as well as transcribed in class. 

Believing that it will serve the double 
purpose of supplying a liberal amount 
of reading practice and furnishing an in- 
centive to the acquisition of correct 
shorthand penmanship, we encourage our 
students to subscribe to the Gregg 
Writer. There is another advantage to 
this plan, and that is that it helps the 
student to acquire the “magazine habit.” 
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Every teacher knows that there are 
many things in the shorthand magazines 
of immense value to the student besides 
the shorthand plates, and my theory is 
that if we can only get him to read and 
investigate these other features for him- 
self, we are doing him an _ inestimable 
service. 

During the first term the pupil tran- 
scribes the plates given in the depart- 
ment, “Hints and Helps for the Stu- 
dent,” also making shorthand copies of 
the engraved notes. These plates are 
read aloud in class. The magazine is 
used in the same manner throughout the 
remainder of the course, except that af- 
ter the first term al/ the plates are used. 
In this way we have increased 
the vocabulary of the student, 
besides having given him a gen- 
eral knowledge of the profes- 
sion of shorthand which could 
be gained in no other way. 

The second term of the first 
year is also spent on the short- 
hand Manual. Our endeavor 
throughout is to drill into the student 
correct theory and accurate execution. 
This review should be completed in 
half the time taken to go through the 
Manual the first time, but too great 
haste should not be attempted, as the 
only way to learn’ shorthand _ thor- 
oughly is to make it a part of one’s 
self—a second nature, as it were. And 
that, of course, takes time. 





After the review of the Manual, we 
usually take up the Principle Series of 
Speed Practice. This gives the pupil 
dictation and a second review of the 
Manual, and enables him to increase his 
vocabulary considerably. We do not at- 
tempt speed at this time, but direct our 
energies to building up the student’s vo- 
cabulary and familiarizing him with 





shorthand outlines. The whole aim now 
should be to lay a solid foundation upon 
which to build the structure of speed in 
the second year. Of course, we continue 
our use of the magazine, and find that 
it lends itself to our needs in a variety 
of ways. While we cannot, and do not, 
in any sense, make the Gregg Writer a 
text-book to supplant any of our regular 
books, we find that it may be adapted to 
almost any plan of work and that it fur- 
nishes students a pleasant taste of “out- 
side dictation,” and in that way stimu- 
lates their interest in the work. 

We have had many students go into 
offices after having taken only the first 
year’s work, as outlined above, and 
make good as stenographers. 
But we do not think that this 
is a wise thing to do, and do 


not recommend this _ partial 
course as offering sufficient prep- 
aration for the well-equipped 
stenographer. 


At the beginning of the sec- 

ond year, we take a thorough 

review of the Manual, at the same time 
continuing the work in Speed Practice. 
is directed with 


J. E. Boyp 


The work this term 
the object of increasing the student’s 
vocabulary, and of giving him conf- 
dence and accuracy in transcribing his 
notes. We, make haste very slowly 
pressing home the truth that accurate 
correctly transcribed, though 
taken at a low rate of speed, are in- 
finitely more valuable than poor notes 
written at high speed, but affording the 
student difficulty in transcribing. 


notes, 


At the beginning of this term, the 
average pupil is able to write about six- 
ty words per minute. I usually mclude 
them all in this class and promote them 
in the following manner: I give three 
business letters each day, dictated at the 
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rate of sixty words per minute. These Alphabetical Aphorisms 

letters contain approximately as many Gensiuted 

words as the grade in which the student (The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
is working; that is to say, if he is in the X 


sixty word grade, the letter will be 

sixty words long, and so on. I then w y~* / /Q- ~ ei — 
send the pupils to the machine (and right a 

here let me state that I do not believe & — P sl c: 

students should be permitted to take Y 

shorthand unless required to take type- 

writing at the same time), and require ~~ J - C - 6 FF ats 
them to hand in the completed letters z 

at the end of thirty minutes. When a 

pupil has made ninety per cent on each se re ge ee _. — 
of the three letters, he is passed on to 
the next higher grade. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I require the student to make from 
three to five of these grades before I 
permit him to go into the next higher 5 . ar ay ee 
grade. This depends somewhat upon the 

amount of time I have, and upon the ~~ ae a 43e 2; 
condition of work of the class. I also rg 

pay particular attention to the grading © “ w2 + oO 2-5; OF Cr” 


of these letters, anc in case of doubt Fo 
as to the student’s fitness to pass to the | ed e 


higher grade, I think it is better to hold 7 
g grade ae att BA Bug tk tw 


Opportunity 


him in the lower grade. 
| The students are required to write 0 _. r — - ) = ’ 
from dictation at the rate of one hun- 


dred and twenty-five words per minute y, ti- a - J wy, 7 f- 
at the end of the second year. The sub- ‘ , 

ject matter of each series of letters, of Ss 2s ~~ # — 2 
course, gets harder, until, when the 
highest grade is reached, I am reading —. « ¢ —e >” ” 


legal matter and high-class English lit- Pe y 2 


erature. We take advantage of every oe . 

opportunity to read supplementary mat- go Pol ri Z Ye —_ 7 
ter written in shorthand, as I think this 4 

is the best possible method of develop- aaa am ? a 
ing the student’s ability to read short- : 
hand notes at sight. a 3 FS uae amg. 


I have been working along these lines 
for several years, and not a single stu- ? 


dent who has completed our course of 
study in shorthand has failed to make y eal a nga lhe, 


good in the business world. 


or _ a” Ewe —— . 
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Speed Philosophy—IV 
By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


Plate No. 16. Do not fail to impress upon your mind the proper way of 
writing the outlines for words beginning with w, especially when the w (or wh) 
is followed by a horizontal character, in which case the hook is written on its 
side, as it were. Care must be taken when combining hook and circle to keep 
the circle outside the hook. Avoid the common fault of making a hump in words 
like “wail;” give the / curve a decided swing downward at its very beginning 
so as to avoid any semblance of an extra k between the circle and the /. 

In the first drill of the second line you should have four s’s between the end 
of the character d and the base line. 


4p 


4 ct 


i -> 


A 


£2.2¢e 
Ft ga j- » _ 


| a ae 


PELEN 


a 


Plate No. 17. Don’t make these blends too wide. 


FESO OOO | Res if 2? oe 
“ea £& ewer co 


Plate No. 18. An hour’s practice on these drill movements will be produc- 
tive of better results than a month’s practice on the individual blends alone. Round 
the Def blend in egg-like fashion at the top. 


og tp te 
PPE CE Te bl PO? 


PRPIPIPPIPIPPIDP? 


Plate No. 19. Write the word “sibilant” a few times; then practice the drill 
for this word, after which write the individual outline again. Note the increased 
ease of writing it after practicing the drill movement. 

After practicing the third drill, write the word “exasperate.” 


CcsG aie Co 


Mae IS oe PP 
SEEEE LSE EFSIFF 7797 
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Plate No. 20. When you have mastered the first drill in this plate, practice 
the outlines for such words as cracker, Gregg, aggregate, cargo, etc. 

The n’s with the “jog” in the line should be made very rapidly, and care 
should be taken to keep the jog from widening into a hook. For a further exer- 
cise on this drill, such words as noun, pronoun, announce, renounce, should be 


taken up. 











Plate No. 21. The sentences in this plate are given as a drill for writing dif- 
ficult outlines in composition. The sentences are as follow: The announcement 
of the sibilant disturbances of the aggregation was greatly exaggerated by Mr. 
Cracker, who gave the lecture under the auspices of the American League. The 
haphazard performance of the excavation was exasperating. 

These should be practiced until they can be written accurately at a high speed. 


, 





onl - wills G a we C Za ee: a od 
J / + 
7 ee i - —_— ‘ 


| an ——— > = L ae Y &. 
Concluding Remarks to Part I 

The student should remember that even after he has finished the course of 
lessons in shorthand penmanship, the daily practice of various drills must be 
diligently continued. Impress upon the mind that constant drill is necessary to 
retain, as well as to acquire in the first place. The student who makes it a rule 
to devote five or ten minutes every morning to penmanship practice will benefit 
himself in both his longhand and his shorthand writing. The drill will help to 
increase his speed in shorthand, will keep his notes from degenerating into an 
undecipherable scrawl, and will likewise improve his longhand writing, even 
though most of his time may be taken up with shorthand practice. 


(To be continued.) 








LITTLE more patience, a little more charity for all, a little more 
devotion, a little more love; with less bowing down to the past, and 

a silent ignoring of pretended authority; a brave looking forward to 
the future with more faith in our fellows, and the race will be ripe for a great 


burst of light and life.---FRA ELBERTUS. 
= 
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Shorthand a Stepping-Stone to Success 


é“c H, what do you want to take up 

O shorthand for? The woods are 
full of stenographers and lots of them 
are hunting for positions.” 

This is what the chief clerk of one 
of the largest railroads in the country 
said to one of his clerks about five years 
ago. 

By application to his duties this clerk 
had become a more or less important cog 
in the great railroad machine. But this 
did not satisfy his ambitions, and as he 
saw nothing before him in the future 
but slow promotion from one department 
to another, his spirit yearned for bigger 
things. With characteristic determina- 
tion he entered upon the study of short- 
hand in the night classes of the 
Gregg School. 

It was hard enough work— 
this “plugging away” at a desk 
all day and studying shorthand 
Walsh | stuck. 

he enrolled, 


at night—but 

The same night 
three college men, one from 
Harvard, one from Yale and 
another from Northwestern, 
with him, and each of the four exerted 
himself to outdistance the others. The 
three strove eagerly to get through the 
instruction manual as quickly as pos- 
sible and reach out into court report- 
Walsh, 


mastery 


entered 


ers’ phrases, short-cuts, etc. 
however, settled 
of the outlines contained in the man- 
ual and wrote them over, literally thous- 
ands of times. He studied in the street 
cars, sat up late at night, put in extra 
ime before and after school, and at the 
end of five months in the night schcol 
he was assisting the regular teacher oc- 
casionally and had in one of his classes 
his three friends who had tried to build 


down to a 








J. J. WALsH 


from the top down. While they were 
still struggling for a moderate rate of 
speed, Walsh was writing 125 words a 
minute. 

Now for the Shortly after 
attaining this ability, Walsh, after weath- 
ering a competitive examination of an 
unusual character, was appointed private 
secretary to the Assistant General Au- 
ditor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad at an increase of twenty-five 
per cent in his salary. He remained in 
this position for two years, leaving it 
only to accept a ten per cent increase in 
salary as private secretary to the secre- 
tary of the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany. This position he held for three 
years. At the present time. 
Mr. Walsh is Auditor and Car 
Accountant of the Erie & Mich- 
igan Railroad & Navigation 
Company—and his salary has 
advanced another twenty per 


results: 


cent. 

This interesting bit out of 
the life-story of J. J. Walsh 
came to light the other day when Mr. 
Walsh called upon the Gregg School 
for an assistant who could write short- 
hand and who knew something about 
railroad work. 

Did it pay? Was shorthand a step- 
ping-stone to success in the case of 
Walsh? Were the application, determi- 
nation and perseverance he put into it 
worth while? Was his plan of master- 
ing the study one step at a time the right 


Let each one answer for himself. 
* * * 


one? 


Let the 
schoolmaster. 
it will never complain! 


magazine be your little 
“Work it to death’— 
If you like it, 
pass it on. 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery—Continued 


NOTHER installment of the Gregg 

Writer honor list appears on the 
opposite page and brings us down to 
the “40” point in the list of club cred- 
its. There is “more beyond,” however— 
watch for your picture in next month’s 
gallery. 

The club of 79 subscriptions received 
from the Massachusetts College of Com- 
merce, Boston, should have received rep- 
resentation several issues back, but we 
were unable to secure the photograph of 
Miss Margaret Yerkes, to whom credit 
for last year’s club is due. Mr. G. G. 
Gudmundson, whose club was sent in 
from the School of Commerce of the 
University of North Dakota, is now lo- 
cated with the Goderich Business Col- 
lege, Goderich, Ontario. 

The size of the clubs sent in by Mr. 
Hall, Mr. Rosebery, and Mr. Risinger 
entitled them to a place in last month’s 
gallery, but we were disappointed in se- 
curing their photographs. Mr. J. C. 


Freeman, vice-president of the Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas, whose 
club of 55 subscriptions was due for men- 
tion in the November gallery, writes that 
he will send us his photograph in the 
near future. Mr. Harold C. Spencer, 
formerly with the Gilbert School, Win- 
sted, Conn., and Mr. J. S. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the Santa Rosa Business College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal., each of whom is cred- 
ited with 46 subscriptions, are both omit- 
ted from this list “by default of photo.” 

A very interesting name on the pres- 
ent list is that of Mr. Joseph Jakeman, 
principal of the Gregg Shorthand Insti- 
tute, Liverpool, England. Liverpool, as 
most of you know, is the original home 
of Gregg Shorthand. Here it was that the 
system was first published in the form 
of two crude little paper-backed pamph- 
lets, and here Mr. Gregg started his first 
school with Mr. Jakeman as assistant 
teacher. Both Mr. Jakeman and the sys- 
tem have flourished ever since! 





Some Facts About Punctuation Marks 


UNCTUATION by means of stops 
points, so as to indicate the mean- 
ing of sentences and assist the reader to a 
proper enunciation, is ascribed originally 
to Aristophanes, a grammarian of Alex- 
andria, Egypt, who lived in the third 
century, B. C. Whatever his system 
may have been, it was subsequently neg- 
lected and forgotten, but was reintro- 
duced by Charlemagne, the various stops 
and symbols being designed by Warne- 
fried and Alcuin. 
The present system of punctuation 
was introduced in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century by Aldus Manutius, a 


Venetian printer, who was _ responsible 
for our full stop, colon, sermecolon, com- 
ma, marks of interrogation and ex- 
clamation, parenthesis and dash, hyphen, 
apostrophe and quotation marks. These 
were subsequently copied by other print- 
ers, until their use became universal. 
Most ancient languages were innocent 
of any system of punctuation. In many 
early manuscripts the letters are placed 
at equal distances apart, with no con- 
necting link between, even in the matter 
of spacing, an arrangement which must 
have rendered reading at sight some- 


what difficult—Office Outfitter. 
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NELLIE C. COLLINS 
Galesburg, Ill., 44 





The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 





{ 
MARGARET YERKES Cuas. B. HALL 
Boston, 79 Yonkers, N. Y., 59 
A. T. Link I. 8. SUNDAY 
Boise, Ida., 52 Findlay, O., 0 
: > 
¢: 
\‘s 
JOSEPH JAKEMAN G. W. WEATHERLY 
Liverpool, Eogland, 49 Joplin, Mo., 49 
J.J. NAGLE Nora L. RITzeE 
” Freeport. Ill., 46 Minneapolis. 45 





G. G. GUDMUNDSON 
University, N. D., 42 











ANNA B. WoopDWORTH 
Pittsburg, Kas., 56 


T. J. RIstIncer 
Utica, N, Y., 57 


W. G. Rosepery 
Cambridge, Mass., 


233 


58 





W. E. Brown 
Galt, Ont., 00. 


A. H. BURKE 
Kirksville, Mo., 5 


F. R. BERRIMAN 
Elizabeth, N. J., 30 


”) 





Gro. H. BAKER 
Fremont, Neb., 47 


W. E. CHURCHMAN 
Easton, Pa., 48 


FREEMAN P. TAYLOR 
Philadelphia, 48 





JULIUS RASMUSSEN 
Stillwater, Minn., 4 


H. A. Brown 
Milwaukee, 44 


E. D. McINTosH 
Lawrence, Mass., 45 





W.H. GILBERT 
Marshalltown, Ia., 4 





JENNIE M. PATTON 
Peoria, Ill.. 41 


F. F. Wess 
Plainfield, N. J., 4! 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 





- sas 4 
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N OT, of course, that we really need 
to be coaxed when it comes to play- 
ing—that is, most of us! As a matter 
of fact, there is a shrewd suspicion cur- 
rent that what you young students need 
most is to be reminded occasionally of 
the necessity for putting less energy into 
your playing and more into your study- 
ing. If this suspicion is founded on fact, 
the best thing to do is to turn over a new 
leaf, get down to business, and show 
these doubters what we can really do. 
Or has someone a better suggestion? 


January first is acknowledged to be a 
good time to turn the page, and the date 
has the sanction of immemorial custom. 
Nevertheless, as we are apt to be somie- 
what out of form in the matter of leaf 
turning, what do you say to a little pre- 
liminary practice between now and New 
Year’s—just “to get your hand in”? It 
may be a little hard to work up extra en- 
ergy at this time of the year, and the 
page will perhaps flop back a time or 
two. But, as Rip Van Winkle would 
say, “we won't count it this time”—this 
being merely preliminary practice and all 
to the good. But, please, persist with 
the exercise till the leaf stays turned. 
Don’t be afraid to sprain your wrist by 
repeating the drill. Then, by New 
Year’s, when other people are just be- 
ginning to get into shape, we shall be 


trim and trig as a newly-painted ship, 
with all sails set for the port of Good 
Work. 


Vocabulary Words 

Just a brief mention of the importance 
of the outlines in the Vocabulary. These 
words are nearly all of very frequent oc- 
currence, but they are usually not given 
half enough attention by the student. 
Fully fifty per cent of the errors made 
by advanced writers in papers submitted 
to this department for criticism occur 
on the Vocabulary words. Therefore, 
let’s chop away at this stump for a while. 

The Vocabulary should be studied in 
the same way as the wordsigns—refer to 
this department in the October issue for 
directions which are tried and _ trust- 
worthy. Take up the list a column at a 
time—it is always unwise to bolt any 
thing in chunks, whether it be mince pie 
or shorthand. That way lie indigestion 
and mental indefiniteness. As you grow 
older, you will see more and more clearly 
that the easiest way to conquer the big 
difficulties is to break them up into the 
many component little difficulties. And 
when that is done, it will seem almost ab- 
surd to you to call the fragments “diffi- 
culties”—because as a rule they lose all 
the family traits in the breaking-up pro- 
cess. 

* * * 

\ few points in connection with the 
Vocabulary may well be given particular 
attention. Note that there is no initial 
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circle in the outlines for energy and at- 
‘ention, and no medial circle in operation. 


Remark is written simply r-m to distin- 
euish safely from remember, which 
takes the small circle. Magazine, short- 
ened to mag in accordance with the Ab- 
breviating Principle, is often incorrectly 
written disjoined m-sen, under a_ mis- 
taken application of the magna prefix. 
Have you ever done that? Notice that 
addresses takes but one s, and that citti- 
zens adds the final s with an angle. 

Add agitation, earnest, and fabric to 
your Vocabulary, writing them as illus- 
trated in the following cut. Add j to the 
outline for assembly to express assem- 
blage. 


Y £2 


Notice the following preferred forms 
for disadvantage, occupy, and suggest 
(suggestion) : 


I? 


In combination with other words, 
oblige is usually written simply o-b, as 
in the phrases greatly oblige Yours truly, 
and oblige Yours respectfully, etc. It is 
also found more convenient to vary 
slightly the form for herewith in the 
common phrase enclosed herewith, which 
is preferably written as illustrated be- 
low : 


oye i se 


The contractions for hundred and 
thousand presented in the Vocabulary 
are employed in the body of matter 
where the words do not ‘follow a figure, 
the article “a,” or some such word as 
several, few, many, etc. Compare the 


following phrases: 
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KEY: Hundreds of applications; Thousand 
and One Nights Entertainment; thousands of 
men and women; three hundred invitations; 
several hundred people; a few hundred dol- 
lars; a thousand copies 


Canadian Plate 

As promised last month, the plate of 
names of Canadian cities and provinces 
is included in this issue. Study the 
plate thoroughly, and then copy it 
slowly and carefully at least five times. 
When the outlines are perfectly famil- 
iar to you, have some obliging friend 
or member of your family dictate the 
names to you from the key given here- 
with—slowly at first, but with gradu- 
ally increasing speed. Be sure to read 
the names back to your dictator from 
your notes—and if you have any argu- 
ment as to the correct pronunciation, 
settle it right then and there by re- 
ferring to your old school geography, 
to the Gazetteer at the back of the big 
Webster, or to any other authority 
you may happen to have handy. Ii, 
on comparing with the engraved notes, 
you find any errors, remember to“ring” 
them so that you may avoid tripping 
in the same spot next time. 

This is the key for your dictator: 

Principal cities of Canada—Toron- 
to, Winnipeg, Montreal, Quebec, Ham- 
ilton, Ottawa, London, Victoria, Van- 
couver, Halifax, Kingston, Brantford, 
Guelph, St. Thomas, Belleville, Peter- 
borough, Strathford, St. Catharines, 
Chatham, Brockville, Woodstock, Galt. 
Owen Sound, Berlin, Cornwall, Sar- 
nia, Lindsay, Barrie, Collingwood, Co- 
bourg, Orillia, Pembroke, Trenton, Pe- 
trolia, Ingersoll, Dartmouth, Yar 
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six years young in enthusiasm, energy, 
and genuine interest in all that pertains 
shorthanders—es- 
He is Cyrus 

self-taught 


to shorthand and 
pecially those of the faith. 
Smith, of 
writer who took up the study of short- 


Leon, lIowa—a 
hand several years ago simply as a mat- 
ter of self-culture and of convenience in 
preparing his sermon notes, he being a 


minister in the Christian Church. Ever 


since mastering the system, he has con- 
ducted all of his correspondence with 
this magazine in shorthand 
good shorthand it is, too! 





and mighty 


If you want to learn Mr. Smith’s pre- 
scription for keeping young (otherwise 
spelled enthusiastic), consult him = in 
shorthand. He Latin in 
writing out the & slip for you, and his 
medicine will not be bitter to take. His 


will not use 
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method will be of special help to stu- feel that this department belongs to 
dents who have no schoolroom doctor to you—that it is open to all your com- 
minister to their needs. Here’s wishing munications—that you have a perfect 
right to consult the editor about any 


success to his practice! 
difficulty that confronts you in your 








Another Invitation progress along “the learner’s path to 
Now that the series of plates is com- wisdom.” 
pleted, we want to do less preaching And this means that other subjects 


ourselves and to let you students do than shorthand are included in our field 
most of the talking. We want you to. of operations. Anything that interests 
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r concerns you will interest and con- 
cern us. Maybe you have had a little 
dispute with a fellow-student about 
some point in grammar, or punctuation, 
or good form in typewriting, or office 
there are hundreds of th‘ngs 





etiquette 
you might differ about! Perhaps we 
can help you to an amicable adjust- 
ment if you will write us about it. 
Even if you have already settled the 
matter between yourselves, we should 
like to know who came out winner, and 
why. 


And you graduated students—those 


of you who deign to peruse these col- 
umns—you must not feel yourselves 
“shut-outs” from our combination 
Forum, academy, judgment bench, 
and confessional corner. For if you 
are going to be worth much as stenog- 
raphers, you must continue to regard 
yourselves as learners still, even 
though you are now enrolled in “the 
larger schoolrcom” and are doing a lit- 
tle teaching on the side yourselves now 
and then, perhaps. 

Therefore, let us all be happy and 


confidential and inquisitive together! 


f wa F << — —s 7 


Convention of Missouri Valley Commercial Te=chers’ Association 


N November 27-28 was held an un- 
usually well-attended and_ en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Missouri Val- 
ley Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Kansas City, Mo., in the rooms of 
the Central High School, with President 
P. b. S. Peters in the chair. This thriv- 
ing infant in the family of commercial 
teachers’ organizations has in less than 
two years built up a sturdy member- 
ship and has developed much interest 
and enthusiasm throughout the Mis- 
souri valley. The sessions this year 
were attended by teachers from vari- 
ous parts of Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
lowa and Nebraska, and in arranging 
the program the officers drew from the 
country at large. The Western Com- 
mercial School Managers’ Association 
also met at the same time, and, in some 
cases, “pooled” its sessions with those 
of the M. V. C. T. A. 
The first paper to be presented on 
Friday morning was that on higher ac- 


counting by Mr. F. N. Weaver, oi 
Kansas City. Mr. Weaver illustrated 
his remarks with capital stories and 
made his points with telling effect. He 
said that practically everything we 
learn nowadays we learn from schools, 
and that the days of reading law in a 
lawyer's office and practicing medicine 
under a doctor, etc., are over. 


The remainder of the morning was 
devoted to a visit to the executive of- 
fices of Armour & Company, which 
was taken in by a large number of the 
delegates present. Not much of the 
office routine of the Armour plant was 
seen, but all were interested in the in- 
spection of the slaughtering and dress- 
ing departments which followed. It 
was a lesson in the economical handling 
of a perishable product. 

In the afternoon, the session was 


opened by a paper on rapid calculation 
by Mr. E. E. Gard, St. Joseph, Mo., 


ne pm 


~ vee 
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during the course of which the speaker 
gave out a problem in addition which 
resulted in a variety. of answers. 

Some of the ethical phases of busi- 
ness education were treated by Mr. J. 
P. Richardson of the Prosso Prepara- 
tory School, Kansas City. Mr. Rich- 
ardson thought that the school in ad- 
vertising itself should avoid false and 
misleading claims and that it should 
confine its announcements almost en- 
tirely to giving the name of the school, 
its location, and its specialty. 

Mr. M. M. Link, principal Brown’s 
West End Business College, St. Louis, 
Mo., talked about what is needed in the 
business course to inspire confidence 
and enthusiasm in the pupil—a topic, 
by the way, which could be discussed 
with profit from the shorthand and 
tvpewriting viewpoint. Mr. Link 
uses the rapid calculation idea suc- 
cessfully and applies it to making 
entries in bookkeeping. 

The concluding feature of the 
afternoon’s program was an illus- 
trated lantern lecture on commer- 
mercial geography by Mr. L. C. Rus- 
misel, principal Commercial Department, 
St. Joseph High School, who has made 
a specialty of the subject, and who is 
unusually well-informed in it. The series 
of views shown, which are used by Mr. 
Rusmisel in his teaching of the subject, 
were beautiful and interesting. The 
lecture was well worth the trip to 
Ixansas City to everyone present. 

The Banquet 

On Friday evening a delightful ban- 
quet was held, preceded by a reception 
during the course of which Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Platt, Platt’s Commercial 
College, St. Joseph, Mo., entertained 
the company with readings and vocal 
selections. About seventy-five sat 





L. C. RUSMISEL, 
President 


down to an excellent menu, which had 
to be taken largely on faith, as Mr. 
Rusmisel and Mr. Peters had between 
them concocted a decidedly unusual 
menu card on which the various dishes 
were named by means of apt quota- 
tions and sly references to the hobbies 
and foibles of those present. Im- 
promptu speeches of excellent quality 
and most commendable brevity were 
delivered by the toastmaster (Mr. F. 
J. Kirker, principal Commercial De- 
partment, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo.), Mr. E. C. Lobaugh, of Ginn 
& Co.; Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, Chi- 
cago; Mr. W. C. Henning, American 
Penman, Cedar Rapids, la.; Mr. W. I. 
Tinus, Chicago; Mr. P. B. S. Peters, 
principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. L. 
C. Rusmisel, and others. 

On Saturday morning the presi- 
dent appointed Mr. C. W. Ransom, 
Kansas City; Miss Belle Adams, 


principal Shorthand Department, 
Spalding’s Commercial College, 


Kansas City; Mr. E. R. Sanford, St. 
Joseph High School, and Mr. P. B. S. 
Peters, as delegates to the Congress of 
Delegates of Comercial Associations, to 
be held in connection with the meeting 


of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation at Indianapolis Christmas 
week. 


The first paper to be read was that 
of Sherwin Cody, Evanston, IIl., on 
“How to Develop Business Intelligence 
and Common Sense in Handling Let- 
ters.” Mr. Cody contended that the 
first thing to be taught is not the me- 
chanical arrangement and the details of 
grammar, etc., but rather the use of 
intelligence in handling the business 
situation. He said he thought a busi- 
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less man ought not dictate a technical 
‘etter without explaining to his ste- 
iographer what the technical references 
neant, so that she might transcribe 
them with intelligence. This topic was 
discussed at some length by Mr. W. 
lL. Musick, St. Louis; Mr. S. C. Carter, 
Joplin Business College; Mr. Raymond 
P. Kelley, and others. 

interest- 
ing paper on spelling by Mr. G. W. 
Hootman was followed by an _ im- 
promptu spelling bee in which most of 
those present took part. It was great 
Much amusement was afforded 
by the spectacle of the leaders in busi- 
ness education falling before the with- 
ering fire of more or less simple words 


In the afternoon session an 


fun! 


pronounced by Mr. E. D. Phillips, prin- 
cipal of the Manual Training 
High School. 
volume set of books entitled: 
“The Wit and Humor of Amer- 
ica,” was finally won by Mr. C. 
Haskell Institute, 
Kan. The 
several of 


The prize, a five- 


E. Birch, 
Lawrence, word 
which bowled over 
the best spellers was “gelable,” 
which, when properly pronounced, gives 


no clew as to its spelling. 


The teaching of shorthand came in 
for its share of attention when Mr. 
Tinus read his excellent paper on “The 
Speed Problem.” In his paper Mr. Tinus 
dealt with clearness and force upon the 
difficulties encountered in developing 
speed in others, and gave some valuable 
hints for teachers. The discussions of Mr. 
Isaac Dement and Mrs. G. W. Brown, 
Jr. (who failed to attend the meet- 
ings), were filed without reading, and 
the time allotted for discussion was given 
to those present who cared to air their 
views on the subject of speed develop- 








Nettie M. Horr 
Secretary 


ment. Mr. Raymond P. Kelley empha- 
sized the necessity for the teacher’s work- 
ing with his class instead of merely dic- 
tating at it, and called attention to the 
importance of teaching, by example and 
precept, the correct position at the desk, 
the proper way to hold the writing in- 
strument, and the little habits 
which go to make up proficiency in short- 
hand writing. The topic was further 
discussed by Mr. E. E. Winters, Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) High School, and oth- 


many 


ers. 


Penmanship was thoroughly discussed 
by Mr. L. H. Hausam, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, who is an authority not only on how 
to write, but also on how to teach others 
to write. Mr. Hausam’s talk demon- 
strated that he is a thinker and that he 
puts a world of vigor and enthu- 
siasm into his daily work. 

At the business meeting the 
city of St. Joseph was chosen as 
the place for the next meeting, 


and Mr. L. C. Rusmisel was 
made president for the coming 
vear. Mr. C. E. Birch was 


chosen vice-president, and Miss 
Nettie Huff, Kansas City, Mo., was made 
secretary-treasurer. 


For a first meeting, this one was un- 
usually successful. Judging by the at- 
tendance and the enthusiasm displayed 
by all those present, next year’s meeting 
will surpass this year’s in every way. 
President Rusmisel is already planning 
for it and will exert himself to make it 
all that it can be. Too much credit for 
the success of this meeting and, indeed, 
for the formation of the Association, can- 
not be given to those tireless workers, P. 
B. S. Peters, L. C. Rusmisel, F. J. Kir- 
ker, J. E. Boyd, E. R. Sanford, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Platt. 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued.) 
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~ Question Mar 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 50c. for the 


best answer of the month. 


they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 


Answers 
Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns. 





Ww was the matter with the an- 
swers this month? Weren’t the 
November questions interesting, or is it 


Or is the 
directly 


that they were too difficult? 
meager response this month 
traceable to the heavy demands which 
the holiday season makes upon the ma- 
jority of us? 

We are anxious to believe that the lat- 
ter explanation is the true one. We are 
trying to make this department one of 
strong interest and genuine helpfulness, 
but we cannot accomplish much without 
your hearty co-operation. Submit your 
questions as fast as they present them- 
selves, and type off your answers as soon 
as the magazine reaches you. It may be 
that some of your questions will not be 
used for some time after they are contrib- 
uted. We wish to give as much variety 
as possible to the subjects discussed and 
to cover as much ground as we can, and 
questions bearing on the same general 
topic must therefore be judiciously dis- 
tributed through the various issues. But 
we can safely promise that all questions 
of real and genuine interest sent in to 
this department will be answered either 
editorially or by subscribers, and as 
promptly as conditions will permit. 

Cultivate the interrogatory attitude of 


mind! 





Mr. J. W. Creig, principal of the com 


mercial department of the Johnstown 


High School, Johnstown, N. Y., submit- 
ted the only answer received to question 
No. 18 and therefore receives the deward. 


We believe teachers generally will cn- 


dorse Mr. Creig’s view of this matter, 
and that they will say a hearty “Amen” 
to his “do it right the first time.” His 
answer reads as follows: 


18. Q. What is the required rate of speed in 
shorthand and the required rate of speed in 
typewriting for a first-class position? 

A. To my knowledge there is no set rate of 
speed in either; however, if you can write from 
dictation at a rate of 80-150 words a minute, 
and transcribe your notes with absolute ac- 
curacy at a typewriter speed of 25-40 words a 
minute, it will meet the requirements of most 
first-class office positions today. It is not the 
200 or 250 words a minute you take and lose, 
or fail to sense completely, nor the transcrip- 
tion you type out at 50 to 80 words a minute, 
with a dozen errors in each letter, that enables 
you to hold a first-class position. Rather is it 
the ability to do absolutely flawless work at a 
reasonably good speed—and do it right the first 
time.—J. W. Creig. 

Mr. B. Clifton Stanford, Terre Haute, 
Ind., suggests the following expedient in 
answer to question No. 19, and is credited 
with the prize: 

19. Q. I read once of some scheme for in- 
serting a sheet of paper for correction without 
removing work which might be in the machine 
at the time. I did not read the suggestion care- 
fully enough, and therefore ask if you have th 
desired information or can secure it for me 
through your Question and Answer Department 

A. Turn the sheet which you have in your 
machine back as far as possible without com- 
pletely removing it. Then insert the sheet on 
which you wish to make the correction back of 
the one already in the machine, pressing it 
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down firmly against the paper rolls. Turn for- 
ward to the point desired, and make correction. 
I would not recommend this as a desirable way 
to make a slight correction in a letter, because 
if you are making a carbon copy of the letter 
you already have in the machine, whatever 
letter is struck on the machine in making the 
correction will, of course, be reproduced on the 
carbon. This difficulty would not be encount- 
ered where carbon copies were not made.— 
B. Clifton Stanford. 


We were disappointed at not hearing 
from a larger number cf high school 
teachers in answer to the question re- 
garding the length of time allotted to the 
text-book where only forty minutes a 
day is allowed for shorthand recitation. 
We would, however, refer those especial- 
ly interested in this matter to the excel- 
lent articles on high school shorthand 
courses which are being published else- 
where in the magazine from month to 
month. Miss Florence Eckenfelder, 
Peru, Ill., suggests the following plan 
for assigning the work of the text-book, 
and receives the cash prize on this ques- 
tion: 


20. Q. How long would you consider that it 
would take to go through the Manual with a 
high school class, where the shorthand period 
is forty minutes long? 

A. Studying shorthand for a period of forty 
minutes a day, I think that a shorthand class 
ought to finish the Manual in one semester of 
a high school year, which is from September 
to about the last week in January. The class 
should be able to take one lesson a week in the 
Manual, including the Progressive Exercise 
book. Putting this amount of time on each 
lesson, the time taken would be eighteen weeks 
of the semester, and we would use the other 
week or two to review the Manual for the final 
examination which comes at the end of every 
semester. If the students are not able to do 
this amount of work they must put more prac- 
tice on their shorthand than they have been 
doing or else drop the study, as one lesson a 
week is not a great deal to learn.—Florence 
Eckenfelder. 


Mr. Creig, to whom the prize on ques- 
tion No. 18 was awarded, submits a 
very direct, practical, and helpful answer 
to question No. 21 and is awarded the 
special prize of the month for the best 
answer received. He states: 


21. Q. Please give me suggestions for a 
practical typewriting test to be given candi- 
dates for graduation—stating length of test, 
time allowed, and method of ranking. 

A. To answer this I am sending you copy of 


New York Regents’ examination in typewriting 
of June, 1908. I feel sure this will not only be 
a surprise to students, but will also serve to 
take the conceit out of many teachers of the 
subject. I have seen other lists of questions 
more difficult than these, but believe this will 
give a fair idea of the scope of the usual high 
school examination in typewriting as prescribed 
by the University of State of New York: 

(Answer all questions. All answers must be 
typewritten. Credits depend on neatness and ac- 
curacy, 1:15 to 4:15 p. m., only.) 

1-2. Copy on a typewriter the following se- 
lection (140 words to be copied in four minutes, 
the work then to be collected by the examiner): 

Library science has in the past few years 
come to be recognized as a distinct profession 
to be adopted as a life work, and to be specially 
studied in schools that are established for that 
purpose. The considerations that led to this 
advance in library work were purely practical, 
as shown from the viewpoint of men who had 
supervision of state and city appropriations for 
the promotion of library interests. In the State 
of New York it was found, in the early eighties, 
that while in forty years a total of two million 
dollars had been spent for renewing and build- 
ing up public libraries of the state, the number 
of books in those libraries had decreased instead 
of increased. Incompetency of administration 
was the natural explanation of this decreas¢ 
and authorities began to ponder the problem of 
library economy. 

3. Mention six parts of the machine and state 
the use of each. Describe the method of put- 
ting on a new ribbon. 

4. Write an article of at least 15 typewrit- 
ten lines, giving the qualifications one should 
possess to be successful as an office assistant. 

5. Make out an invoice for books bought of 
John Wanamaker, Broadway, New York City, 
the list to include at least six sets of standard 
works. Make proper extensions. Deduct 5 per 
cent for cash. 

6. Describe briefly two methods of filing cor- 
respondence and making a permanent transfer 
thereof. 

7. Outline a plan for a card index for a mail 
order department, describing at least three sets 
of cards you think necessary for this index. 

(Carbon duplicate is required to accompany 
answer to question 8.) 

8. Answer the following advertisement, your 
letter to occupy at least 15 typewritten lines: 

Wanted—A general office assistant possessing 
initiative and abilty. Answer by letter, giving 
age, previous experience, qualifications, salary 
desired, references, etc 

—J. W. Creig. 


This is invaluable information, and we 
should like to have other teachers send 
in similar standard tests as a means of 
comparison and for the further enlight- 
enment of teachers and students on this 
very important phase of their work. The 
answer does not, however, cover all the 
ground included in the question, as no 
mention is made by Mr. Creig of the 
adopted. We 


method of ranking 
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erefore present the following outline 

the final typewriting test used by 
(iregg School, Chicago, in conjunction 
ith the graduating test in shorthand: 


The final grade in typewriting is based on 
two tests—five minutes’ copying from printed 
matter, and the transcribing of shorthand notes 
ictated in a five-minute ‘“take’’ from fairly 
iifficult business letters. In both tests five 
points are deducted for every typographical er- 
ror of any nature whatsoever; in the tran- 
scribing test errors of shorthand are not courted 
in giving the typewriting grade, being consid- 
ed merely in assigning the separate grade for 
horthand. The copying test must show a net 
speed (that is to say, after five points have been 
deducted for each error) of 35 words a minute, 
ind the transcribing test a net speed of 25 
words a minute. 


A number of excellent answers were 
received to question No. 22, which rend- 
ered it somewhat difficult to make a de- 
cision. The following interesting letter 
irom Mr. H. P. Brychta, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been adjudged the winner. Mr. 
Brychta, it will be noticed, won his 
stenographic success under an unusually 
heavy handicap, thus proving again tl.at 
“environment and circumstances present 
no obstacle to him who resolutely refuses 
to recognize an obstacle.” His answer 
f lows: 

22. Q. If a person is left-handed, is it a 
hindrance to becoming a stenographer? 

A. No. I have handled the stenographic work 
of a large and thriving firm and did it with my 
left hand, for that is the only hand I possess. 
I have since been promoted to the position of 
branch manager, so that I am not doing prac- 
tical stenographic work at present. However, 
I have done work of that kind long enough to 
demonstrate fully te my employers as well as 
to myself that, right or left, one or both. if 
one possesses grit and determination he can 
become a successful stenographer. 


I like my shorthand so well that I find it a 
pleasant evening pastime to teach it to friends 


at home. My present student is a record- 
breaker. I use the knee-shift device on. a Rem- 
ington typewriter.—H. P. Brychta. 


Another very good answer to this ques- 
tion came from Miss Elizabeth Z. Peter- 
son, Scottdale, Pa., herself a left-handed 
writer. In the course of her remarl:s 
she makes the following sensib!e state- 
ment: 


Through the misguided words of right-handed 
people who cannot see how the left hand cam 
be the hand endowed by nature with the greater 
power, and who will not believe that another 
person's left hand could possibly be equal to the 
right hand which they naturally use, students 
are sometimes led to think that they cannot 
learn stenography because they are left-handed 
The lack of self-confidence thus caused is the 
great hindrance—not the left-handedness it- 
self.—Elizabeth Z. Peterson. 


Mr. R. E. Beckington, Minneapolis, 
Minn., says on this subject: 


Other things being equal, there is no reason 
why a left-handed person cannot be just as 
skillful as a right-handed one. My employer 
has never noticed that I am left-handed. It 
takes all his attention to think of what he is 
saying. So long as I “get it’ it can make no 
difference to him whether I use my left hand, 
or my right hand, or both hands together.— 
R. E. Beckington. 


New Questions 


24. Is there any difference in meaning be- 
tween “cannot,"’ written as one word, and “can 
not,” written as two words? 

25. Do you advise stenographers to keep a 
dictionary, a business guide, and a commercial 
correspondence book for reference in typewrit- 
ing? What works would you recommend on 
these subjects, and can you suggest any other 
good reference books for the stenographer's 
desk? 

26. Why do stenographers make larger notes 
when using wide ruled paper than when using 
narrow ruled? 

27. I read of reporters writing up to 264 
words a minute. How many words can a man 
(or a woman) speak in a minute so that his 
audience can get any sense out of it? 

28. Which of these two is correct: F. O. B. 
or f. o. b., and why? 


National High School Commercial Teachers’ Association 


| N OUR last issue we were enabled 


to announce the complete programs 


of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
lederation and the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association for the Christmas 
meeting at Indianapolis. The program 


of the High School section, however, 
reached us too late for insertion in the 
November number, and is therefore pre- 
sented herewith : 

President—G. P. Eckels, Pittsburg, 
Pa 
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Vice President—W. H. Shoemaker, 
Chicago, III. 
Secretary—M rs. Ida E. Brainard, 


erie, Pa. 

executive Committee—A. H. Sproul, 
Indianapolis, chairman; H. C. Cum- 
mins, Cedar Falls, la.; J. H. Saul, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Monday, December 28, 8 p. m. 

Invocation—Rev. Geo. J. Crist, Pas- 
tor Moravian Church. 

President's Address—G. P. Eckels, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Report—Mrs. Ida_ E. 


Brainard, Erie, Pa. 


Secretary's 


Reports of committees and new busi- 
ness. 

Round Table—‘Are the Commercial 
Requirements formulated by the North 
Central Association of 
Secondary Schools Reasonable, Attain- 
able, and Sufficient for Commercial 
Teaching in the High School?” (A 
copy of this report may be had in ad- 
vance of the meeting by addressing A. 
H. Sproul, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

Discussion—Opened by P. B. S. Pet- 
ers, Manual Training High School, Kan- 
sas City, member of committee formu- 
lating report. 

Tuesday, December 29, 9 a. m. 

Paper—‘“Value or Aid of Psychology 
in the Class Room’’—Frank E. Lakey, 
English High School, Boston, Mass. 


General discussion. 

\ddress: ‘Attitude of the College 
and University Toward Commercial 
Training and Toward Commercial Work 
in the High School’—H. <A. Wilde, 


Principal Northwestern Academy, 


FE yanston, Ill 


Colleges and 


Paper: “Ways in which the Com- 
mercial Teacher in General Fails to 
Measure up to the Requirements and 
What He May Do to Increase His Ef 
ficiency’—Durand W. Springer, Di- 
rector Commercial Dept., High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

General discussion—Opened by E. E. 
Gaylord, Director Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Beverly, Mass. 

Round Table: “To What Extent is it 
Practicable and Advisable to Modify the 
High School Course in English for Com- 
mercial Pupils?” 

Wednesday, December 30, 9 a. m. 

A Joint Meeting of the High School 

and Shorthand Associations. 

(See program of National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, announced in the 
November number, page 142.) 

Thursday, December 31, 9 a. m. 

Paper: “Can Touch Typewriting be 
Taught in the High 
Fishel, Commercial 


Successfully 
School?”’—P. A. 
Department. High School, MchKees- 
port, Pa. 

General Discussion—Opened by Miss 
Mary E. Sullivan, Shortridge High 
Scheol, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Paper: “Commercial Geography”— 
(Speaker to be announced.) 

Round Table: “How are We Meeting 
the Penmanship Problem?” ‘What 
Shall Comprise the Second Year’s Course 
in Bookkeeping?” “To What Extent is 
Office Practice Actually in Use in the 
High Schools?” “Has the Subject of 
Economics a Place in the High School 
Commercial Course?” 

Reports of committees. 

Business. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment, 
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A Typewritten Christmas Tree 
Designed by L. Clyde Reeves, Boone, lowa 
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Correcting Transcripts 


a OW to correct transcripts has been 
a mooted question with teachers 
of shorthand and typewriting for lo, 
these many years. Some teachers fol- 
low the convenient method of storing 
the transcripts in their desks and be- 
ing too busy to mark them; others fol- 
scheme of giving 
everything without 


low the plausible 
good marks on 
paying much attention to merit, and 
still others commit suicide by degrees 
by marking up papers, correcting ex- 
ercises and going over notebooks when 
they should be asleep or aplay. 
Whatever the method of marking 
transcripts may be, there is one fact 
which sticks out, as Hubbard says, 
We refer 
schools the 


“Like Mars at perihelion.” 
to the fact that in many 
pupils are permitted to hand in a pre- 
liminary draft of the transcription and 
to secure the teacher's corrections of it, 
and then to make a perfect copv of it 
to hand in for final grading. The re- 
sult is that if the principal of the school 
wishes to call in a stenographer from 


the advanced department to dispatch 
some of his correspondence, he must 
go through the laborious process of dic- 
tating his letters and then correcting 
them with a pen and waiting until they 
are recopied and sometimes re-recop- 
ied before The 
trouble is that the pupils have formed 


they are mailable. 
the habit of writing things twice befor 
They have no 
background for the demands. of the 
business office in the way of speed com- 
bined with accuracy. The total output 
of their efforts for the first few weeks 


making them mailable. 


of their office experience is woefully 
small. 

It is not the fault of the pupils; it is 
the fault of the teachers. No teacher 
should permit his pupils to form the 
habit of making two bites at the cherry. 
This does not mean that at no time in 
the course is a pupil to be allowed to 
rewrite his transcripts; it does mean, 
however, that the teacher who permits 
his pupils to form the habit of writing 
and rewriting his transcripts is making 
a serious mistake and storing up un- 
pleasant experiences for the pupils. 


Finish Strong ! 


AVE vou ever watched an athlete 
run a race? Have you noticed at 
what stage of the race the winner “Ict 
down” in his stride? How far irom the 
tape was he when he slowed up? I[f you 
have been at all observing, you must have 
noticed that the winner didn’t slow up 
until after he had crossed the tape. Tie 
didn’t take it easy at all from the sound 
of the starting gun to the crossing of the 
line. He put forth his greatest energy 
right at the end, and he came wnder the 
wire faster than he ran at any other 
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ime. Every ounce of speed was exerted 
o the utmost at the finish. 

There is a lesson in this for those 
who are studying shorthand and type- 
writing. Don’t let up until you have 
crossed the tape! We emphasize this 
now because to too many the holiday sea- 
son is one of letting up. As soon as the 
Thanksgiving holiday breaks into the 
routine of daily work, it is made an ex- 
cuse for avoiding that strenuous en- 
deavor which was resolved upon at the 
beginning of the term. We begin to 
think that Christmas is coming, and, 
weeks before the arrival of the day it- 
self, we turn our thoughts toward things 
other than our studies. We begin, un- 
consciously sometimes, to relax our ef- 
forts. We think it will be all right to let 
the term end up with work whic: at an- 
other time would not pass our own criti- 
cism. We think that when we come baci 
to our studies next year we will make up 
for lost time. 

There never was a more dangerous 
tendency. This sacrificing of precious 
things to the letting-up process is a bad 
habit to form. Run the race out fast. 
Study as hard as you can until the mo- 
ment you lay your books aside on Christ- 
mas Eve. Forget all about your studies 
between then and January 2, if you want 
to, and give yourself just as wholeheart- 
edly as you please to the holiday festivi- 
ties and relaxations, but don’t rob these 
remaining days of their share of your 
earnest, undivided attention, and don’t 
slight your studies now just because a 
period of recreation and freedom from 
study is coming. The hours between now 
and Christmas Day are just as precious, 
and should be just as faithfully utilized, 
as those which have gone before. ‘Keep 
up to the end. Cross the tape strong, and 
come out a winner! 





Your Funniest Mistake 

H.AT is the funniest mistake you 

ever made in transcribing your 
notes, due to either misreading or mis- 
striking? Employers and teachers find 
considerable amusement in some of the 
unconscious errors made by experienced 
stenographers, as well as those new to 
the business, and sometimes even the 
unhappy perpetrators themselves are 
“game” enough to join in the laugh at 
their own expense. So put down on pa- 
per any of these which you can remem- 
ber, and send it in to us for publica- 
tion. 

A good laugh does a mint of good in 
this workaday world, and even if we do 
bruise our vanity in passing the laugh 
around—why, never mind a little thing 
like that! 

The customary subscription will be 
awarded to accepted articles. 


Brevities 
Commercial teachers and school pro- 
prietors will be interested to learn that 
the Underwood Typewriter Company 
now operates a Commercial Teachers’ 
Employment Department for the plac- 
ing of commercial school teachers. As 
they make no charge for their services, 
this branch of their work should be well 
patronized. The new department will 
undoubtedly be conducted in the spirited, 
progressive, and up-to-date way which 
characterizes the other branches of the 
Underwood organization, and should 
prove a great boon to comniercial school 

proprietors and teachers. 


It seems almost no time since we an- 
nounced the engagement of Mr. D. L. 
Musselman, Jr., to Miss Harriet Evans 
Wells. And yet the legal honeymoon of 
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the happy couple is now, by over a 
month, a thing of the glorious past-—the 
wedding having taken place on October 

The resourceful and original D. L., 
Jr., however, should readily find means 
the 
Here’s hoping the honeymoon lasts a 


to extend legal limit indefinitely. 


lifetime ! 
High school teachers! 


See the pro- 


gram of your Association on another 


page of this number. 


The hotel rates offered by the Hotel 
english, Federation headquarters, are as 


follows: 


uropean plan, two in a room, $1.00 
per day each; one in a room, $1.50 per 
day. Rooms with bath, two in a room, 
$1.50 each; one in a room, $2.25 and up. 

Suites of two rooms each, with private 
bath, accommodating four persons, $1.25 
each person. 


American plan, add $1.25 to above 
rates. 
Owing to the fact that the Public 


School Teachers’ Association 


in Indianapolis the same week, it is ad- 


convenes 


visable that rooms be reserved as early as 
possible. For reservations and other in- 
formation, address S. H. East, chairman. 


I-xecutive Committee, Indianapolis. 


A Letter to the Teachers of Shorthand and Typewriting 


Dear Friends: As this is the last op- 
portunity I shall have to bring to your 
attention the annual meeting of the Na- 
Shorthand 


at Indianapolis on December 28 to 31, I 


tional Teachers’ Association 
wish to present in a nvtshell the impor- 
tance of this matter to you and some 
reasons why you should attend the ses- 
sions at Indianapolis. 

The 
covering such subjects as the Correla- 
tion of Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Teaching of Business English in Letter- 
writing, the Correct Method of Teach- 
ing the Operation of the Typewriter, 
Office Practice for Stenographers, etc 

The N. S. T. A. is the only national 


organization representing your interests, 


program will be worth while— 


and it deserves the support and encour- 
agement of your presence at its meetings. 

You will meet at the convention the 
leaders of your profession, and will have 
an opportunity to come into contact with 


school proprietors looking for teachers. 
You will be able to compare notes with 
your fellow teachers. 


It will help you to keep abreast of the 
times. 
their 
problems and improve their methods. 


You will help others to solve 

The trip will be a vacation for you, and 
Indianapolis is worth seeing. 

The dues are small—$3.00 a year for 
new members, and $1.50 a year for 
present members. 
cannot attend 
the convention, be sure to join the N. S. 
i.” 
member will receive a copy of the annual 
verbatim report of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ ‘ederation, free of charge 


If for any reason you 


anyway—and do it now. Every 


This report alone is worth the cost of 
membership, as it constitutes one of the 
best handbooks on the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects that could be compiled. 


In closing, let me urge you to make 
an effort to be present at the Indianap- 
olis meeting and to become a member of 
the National Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—RayMmonp P. KELLey, 


dent. 


Presi- 
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The Winners of the Drake-Spencer Contest 





W E have pleasure in presenting herewith a photograph of the students of 
the Drake College and their teacher, Miss Maud Searl. These students, 
writing Gregg Shorthand, won the recent contest in Jersey City 

Top Row, reading from left to right: 

Sevilla M. Smith, John W. Rush, Edith M. Evans. 

Lower Row, reading from left to right: 

Anna FE. Lohse, Ada J. Munson, Miss Maud Searl (teacher of the class), 
Salome L. Tarr. Miss Tarr made the highest record in the contest, being 
thirty-nine points ahead of all competitors in the final test 
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| PREJUDKE is only the name for that aversion which a man who has 


never known anything but prunes is apt to feel towards fresh peaches. 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Postal Information 


W ITH. a view to the proper instruc- 
tion of school children in the es- 
sentials of postal information and the 
operations of the postal service, the 
Post Office Department is printing a 
large supply of the Pamphlet of General 
Postal Information for distribution 
among the schools of the country. 

Local postmasters are ordered to fur- 
nish the school authorities within the de- 
livery of their respective post offices with 
a sufficient number of these pamphlets 


tion of which are improperly addressed 
or bear no return address. This in itself 
is the most striking proof of the necess- 
ity for a systematic campaign of educa- 
tion.” And again: “More than 13,000,- 
000 pieces of mail matter were sent to 
the Division of Dead Letters last year, 
a large proportion of which could not 
be delivered because of carelessness in 
writing addresses.” 

The pamphlet referred to contains a 
“model form of address for letters,”’ re- 


7959. 
MODEL FORM OF ADDRESS FOR LETTERS. 





GOTER ccccece DAYS RETURN TO 
JOHN C. SMITH, 
146 Srate Sr.. 
WILKESVILLE, WN. Y. 





MR. FRANK B. JONES, 
2416 FRONT STREET, 


STAMP 








OSWEGO, 
OHIO. 








5—2490 


to supply each teacher with one. It 
would be well for commercial schools as 
well as public schools to take advantage 
of this opportunity to give their students 
such a fundamental knowledge of postal 
regulations as will be required in their 
daily work in business offices. 


The circular letter issued by Postmas- 
ter General Myer contains this impres- 
sive statement: ‘About 40,000 pieces of 
mail matter are received in the Division 
of Dead Letters every day, a large por- 


produced herewith, and the following 
simple instructions: 

“Use ink in addressing letters or other 
mail matter. 

“Write plainly the name of the person 
addressed, street and number, post 
office and State. 

“Place your name and address in the 
upper lefthand corner of the envelope. 

“Follow the model form shown on 
the diagram, and if the letter is not de- 
livered it will be returned to you.” 
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The First One Thousand Dollars 
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Civil Service 


Conducted by Fred R. Austin, Attorney at Law, 


22 Channing Street, Washington, 


whom all communications for this department should be addressed. 


No Discrimination in Systems 


HE Commission maintains an im- 

partial attitude toward the differ- 
ent systems of shorthand, and any 
statements to the effect that the writ- 
crs of any particular system cannot 
pass the examination and secure ap- 
; ointment because of the system they 
use, are not founded on the facts. The 
competitor, when he makes application 
ior examination, is not required to 
state what system of shorthand he 
writes. The notes made by him im the 
examination are not considered in rating 
the transcript. 
based on two considerations : the correct- 


The grade attained is 


ness of the transcript, and the speed at 
which the dictation is taken. When the 
names of eligibles are certified to an ap- 
pointing officer, the particular system of 
shorthand used by the competitor is not 
considered, his stenographic ability being 
determined from the grade given by the 
Civil Service Commission, and from the 
general business experience of the com- 
petitor as shown by his sworn statements 
in the application for examination. Asa 
rule the appointing officer is not a short- 
hand writer himself, and consequently 
has no means whatever of determining 
what system of shorthand is used. It 
will thus be seen that all such statements 
are absolutely groundless. 


It has been intimated that writers of 
the non-Pitmanic systems of shorthand 
could not pass the Civil Service examina- 
tion. The falsity thereof is shown by 
the fact that writers of the Gregg sys- 
tem are constantly being appointed to 


good positions in the service of the 
United States Government. Last April, 
a young man of our acquaintance, who 
writes that system of shorthand, success- 
fully passed the examination in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, taking the high- 
cst speed dictation given, getting the 100 
per cent grade for speed. This young 
man was soon afterwards appointed to a 
position in the Interior Department at 
Washington, D. C., receiving the notifi- 
cation of his appointment before he re- 
ceived the report of the Civil Service 
Commission as to the grade he had at- 
tained in the examination. In the same 
office, which is one requiring high-grade 
stenographic ability, are a half-dozen 
other writers of the same system. 
Working Hours 

At the seat of government the busi- 
ness hours of the various offices and bu- 
reaus are from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., 
which includes the luncheon period of a 
half-hour at noon, thus aggregating sev- 
en hours for the day. During the 
months of July, August and September, 


? 


work is suspeaded at 12:30 on Satur- 
days. Other holidays are January 1, 
February 22, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. The 
law provides that all employees shall 
work not less than seven hours each 
day. These hours may be extended by 
the head of a department or office if the 
public business should demand such ac- 
tion. No provision is made for extra 
pay where the regular hours are thus ex- 
tended. This is a matter which varies 
among the different bureaus, some of 
them never finding it necessary to extend 
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the hours, while others are obliged to do 
so in order to keep the work up to date. 
The hours are not extended unless the 
public business would suffer by not do- 
ing so. 
Leave of Absence 

At the discretion of the head of an 
office or department, each clerk is al- 
lowed an annual vacation of thirty full 
days, exclusive of Sundays or legal holi- 
days. In most of the offices the clerks 
are permitted to take this time as will 
best suit their individual needs. In some 
bureaus it may be taken in periods as 
small as a half-hour, each period of ab- 
sence from official duties being charged 
against the clerk’s “time account,” until 
the full thirty days has been exhausted. 
It is generally provided that absence for 
less than a day may be taken as a mat- 
ter of course by filling out a blank re- 
quest and handing it to the clerk in 
charge, while absences for more than a 
day must have the approval of the Chief 
Clerk or head of the bureau. As a gen- 
eral rule the matter is left to the individ- 
ual preferences of the respective clerks. 
If the head of a department so rules, the 
privilege may be withdrawn entirely, 
either as a disciplinary measure, or in 
case the public business is in such ar- 
rears as to require it. It is not cumula- 
if the full period is not exhausted 





tive 
in any one calendar year the unused por- 
tion is forfeited. One of the most desir- 
able features of the leave privilege is that 
of permitting the employee to take it at 
his pleasure. It can very easily be seen 
that to get away at any time for a few 
hours without “fuss and feathers’ is 
often a valuable privilege. 

In addition to the annual vacation pe- 
riod, each employee is allowed a period 
of not to exceed thirty days (including 
Sundays and legal holidays) during any 


one calendar year, in case of sickness. 
Contagious disease in one’s family or 
apartment house is considered as_per- 
sonal sickness, and compulsory absence 
on that account because of health regu- 
lations, etc., is not charged against the 
employee's salary account. 

Both classes of leave thus described 
are with full pay. 

If exceptional circumstances should 
render it impossible for an employee to 
perform his official duties after both his 
annual leave and sick,leave have been 
exhausted, a third form of leave is occa- 
sionally allowed, known as “leave with- 
out pay.” This form is seldom granted, 
but there are cases where it is necessary 
to invoke it in order to keep a clerk’s 
name on the rolls after he has exhausted 
the usual forms of leave—as, for exam- 
ple, where a clerk has been ill with ty- 
phoid fever for several months. 

In the matter of leave of absence privi- 
leges there are few employers so liberal 


” 


as “Uncle Sam. 


Correspondence 
Will you please send me the necessary appli- 
cation blank and Manual of Examinations, as I 
desire to take the Stenographer and Typewriter 
examination when it is next held. 
T. J., Ohio. 
The necessary forms have been sent 
to you. All inquiries for application 
forms and for the Manual of Examina- 
tions should be sent direct to the 
“United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.,” as it only 
delays the matter to write to other 
sources for them. There is no charge 
made for any of the printed matter 
sent out by the Commission. 
ke * * 
Dear Sir: Please give me your candid 
opinion on the following: Can a person with 


average talent and application to the studies 
of Stenography and Typewriting qualify him- 
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elf in six months’ time to pass the civil ser- 
ice examination with a good grade? Would 
be necessary to get experience in actual 
vork before attempting to take the examina- 
ion? E. A. E.,. Indiana. 


It depends entirely upon your general 
education and experience. A_ great 
many of the applicants fail because of 
their lack of a good knowledge of the 
English language and because of their 
inexperience, rather than because they 
are deficient in knowledge of the tech- 
nical subjects of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. Probably in no other examination 
is the general education of the applicant 
such an important feature as in this one. 

If you apply yourself for six months 
you should not hesitate to take the ex- 
amination. It is not absolutely necessary 
that you should have had experience be- 
fore applying for it. By this is meant 
that the Civil Service Commission does 
not require you to show in your applica- 
tion that you have experience. If you 
can “deliver the goods” that is all that 
is necessary, even though you have 
nerely studied overnight. 

* * * 
Are consuls or their private secretaries in the 


classified service? What, in a general wv, are 
their duties? FE. L. M., Indiana. 


The consular service is not a part of 


the “classified service,” as that term is 


generally used, but under a recent act of 
Congress it has been reorganized upon 
the merit system and all vacancies are 
filled from those who have first passed 
an examination which is given by the 
State Department. The examination is 
of two kinds, oral and written, the two 
counting equally in weight. The object 
of the oral part of the examination is to 
determine by personal observation the 
candidate’s business ability, alertness, 
general information, and natural fitness 
for the service, including his moral, men- 
tal and physical qualifications, character, 


address, general education, and command 
of English. The written examination in- 
cludes such a knowledge of French, Ger- 
man or Spanish as will enable the can- 
didate to translate business correspond- 
ence from the foreign language to Eng- 
lish and from English to the foreign 
language selected by the candidate; Re- 
sources and commerce of the United 
States; Political economy; Elements of 
international, maritime and commercial 
law ; American history and government ; 
Political and commercial geography; 
Arithmetic, and Modern history (since 
1850). 

All who enter the consular service, of 
whatever class, must take this examina- 
tion. 

It is necessary for a person to be des- 
ignated by the President for appointment 
to the consular service before he is per- 
mitted to take the examination. 

The salaries of consular clerks are 
from $1,000 to $1,800: of consuls, $2,000 
to $8,000; of consuls-general $3,000 to 
$12,000. 

The general duties of consular officers 
are to maintain and promote all rightful 
interests of American citizens; to issue 
passports ; take charge of and settle per- 
sonal estates of Americans who may die 
abroad; to settle disputes between mas- 
ters and seamen of American vessels; 
and to promote American commerce by 
reporting available opportunities for the 
introduction of our products. 

To one having a taste for travel and 
foreign life the consular service as it is 
now organized offers excellent opportun- 
ities. 

* * * 


Please inform me of the openings in Washing- 
ton, or in Porto Rico, for a young man who 
passes the Civil Service Examination in book- 
keeping, is also an operator of the typewriter, 
and speaks Spanish as well as English. What 
entrance salary could be expected? 

——, Porto Rico. 
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The consular service offers many ad- 
vantages. (See the answer to E. L. M., 
above.) There are also many desirable 
openings in the Isthmian Canal Service, 
full information concerning which may 
be secured by addressing the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Washington, D. C. 
The entrance salary for a person of your 
qualifications would probably be not less 
than $1,200. At the city of Washington 
or in the Island of Porto Rico the en- 
trance salary would probably be less. 
The examination can be taken at Wash- 
ington or Porto Rico, as best suits your 
convenience. One distinct advantage a 
resident of the Island would have over 
residents of the States is that under the 
rule of apportionment of appointments 
Porto Rico stands at the head of the list, 
having received the smallest number of 
appointments, in proportion to her pop- 
ulation. : x “k 

Are stenographic positions in the Island of 
Porto Rico obtained through competitive ex- 
amination under the Civil Service; and is it 
possible to designate that country as the place 


in which you desire to work? 
P. G. M., Ohio. 


The positions in Porto Rico are filled 
by a local civil service commission on 
the island, and not by the United States 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton. For full information as to the po- 
sitions in which vacancies are apt to oc- 
cur, the salaries paid, conditions on the 
island, etc., address the “Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission, San Juan, 
Porto Rico.” 

In each examination a “personal ques- 
tion sheet” is given the applicant on 
which he is requested to state the mini- 
mum salary he will accept; whether he 
will accept employment at Washington, 
D. C.; in the Philippine Islands; on the 
Isthmus of Panama; in Porto Rico, ete. 
You will then have an opportunity to ex- 


press your preference as to place of em- 
ployment. 

1. What chance is there for a young man 
with only a common school education of obtain- 
ing a position as stenographer through the Civil 
Service examination? 2. What wages can he 
expect? 3. Is it true that such appointments 
are generally far away from home? 

S. W. M., Minnesota 

1. See answer to “E. A. E., Indiana,” 
above. 

2. Generally $75 a month, although 
some positions pay only $40; others pay 
as high as $125 a month. As a rule ap- 
pointment is at the lower salaries, and 
the higher positions are filled by promo- 
tion from the lower positions. 

3. You can specify the place of ap- 
pointment if you wish; see answer to 
“P. G. M., Ohio,” above. By restricting 
the place of appointment, however, you 
to that extent reduce your chances of 
getting an appointment, as most of the 
positions are at Washington, D. C., al- 
though a large number of stenographers 
are employed throughout the United 
States and its possessions. 
4 * 

Can an applicant who is employed under con- 
tract take an examination and receive an ap- 
pointment to take effect at the end of his 
contract? Cc. V. C., Oklahoma. 

Yes. You would be eligible for ap- 
pointment for one year from the date 
your name was entered on the register of 
eligibles. As it takes several months to 
mark up the papers and attend to other 
details, anyone taking the Spring exam- 
ination would not be likely to receive ap- 
pointment until about June. All that is 
necessary to do is to notify the Commis- 
sion the date an appointment will be ac- 
cepted. Frequently from ten to thirty 
days are allowed after appointment be- 
fore the appointee is required to report 


for duty. 
* * * 


What positions are open to women in the cities 
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of Richmond, Norfolk, or Petersburg, Virginia? 
N. P. L., Virginia. 

See answer to “E. U. S.” page 140 of 
the November Gregg Writer, for a gen- 
eral discussion of positions open to wom- 
en. Stenographers and bookkeepers are 
cinployed under the Civil Service at both 
Richmond and Norfolk. Full informa- 
tion can be secured about positions in the 
cities you name, by addressing “Secre- 


tary, Fourth Civil Service District, 
Washington, D. C.” 
* * . 
Is it necessary to have some ‘coaching,”’ 


through a correspondence school or otherwise, in 
order to successfully pass the Civil Service ex- 
aminations? I have noticed some statements by 
correspondence instructors that it is. 

Will there be an examination in stenography 
at Denver this winter? 

I am earning $90 per month; could I expect 
to get a position at $100 per month entrance 
salary? 

Does the salary a person is earning at time 
of examination have any bearing on the salary 
he will receive (from the government, if ap- 
pointed? J. P. B., Colorado. 


It"is not necessary that one should be 
“coached” by any correspondence school 
or private instructor in order to pass the 
examination. Form 1424, which will be 
sent free of cost to any person upon re- 
quest to the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., will give 


you sufficient information as to the scope ° 


of the examination, and the rest all lies 
with the preparedness of the competitor. 
Of course it goes without saying that 
such systematic training as these corre- 
spondence schools will develop in the ap- 
licant will all assist in raising the grade 
attained, but any good “stenog.” can take 
the civil service examination and pass it 
with a high grade, without special train- 
ing. 

The winter examination for stenog- 
rapher and typewriter will be held on 
January 25 at Denver; Chicago; Cincin- 
nati; St. Paul; St. Louis; New Orleans; 





San Francisco; Boston; Atlanta; New 
York; Washington, 
D.C. 

The usual entrance salary is $900 per 
year, although $1,200 is not unusual to 


Philadelphia, and 


well qualified stenographers. 

As a rule the salary one is receiving 
has no bearing on the entrance salary 
offered, although it has a distinct bear- 
ing on the probability of appointment. 
You are asked in the formal application 
to state the smallest salary you would 
accept, and if you place this at $1,200 
you will not be certified to any positions 
carrying a_ smaller than that 
amount. When a vacancy occurs it is, 
as a general rule, at a fixed salary, and 


salary 


certifications are requested of eligibles 
who will accept the salary carried by the 
vacancy. As a rule new appointments 
are made at the lower salaries, although 
a number are made at $1,200. Promo- 
tions are usually rapid, until a salary of 
$1,400 or $1,600 is received 


Y Y Y Man 


There is a farmer who is Y Y 
Enough to take his E E, 

And study nature with his I |, 
And think of what he C C; 

He hears the chatter of the J J, 
As they each other T T, 

And sees that when a tree D kK K 
It makes a home for B B. 

A yoke of oxen he will U U 
With many haws and G G, 

And their mistakes he will X Q QO 
When plowing for his P P. 

He little buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little O O; 

And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hoes. 

-——Sam Luoyp, in Woman’s Home Com- 

panion. 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sor the Reporter 


Reporting the First American Catholic Missionary Congress 


D URING the week of November 15 
there convened in Chicago one of 
the most important religious assemblages 
ever held. It was the First American 
Missionary Congress of the Catholic 
Church, which was held for the purpose 
of studying missionary conditions—es- 
pecially those of America and the colo- 
nies of the United States—and planning 
for their improvement. To understand 
the character and scope of the Congress 
—which really marks an era in the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church—it 
must be remembered that up to this time 
the interests of the Catholic Church in 
North America have been under the care 
and direction of what is known as the 
“Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide” (Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith), which is 
said to be the oldest Christian 
missionary organization in the 
world, having been founded in 
the year 1622 and having its 
headquarters in Rome. By a 
Bull of Pope Pius the Tenth, 
the United States ceased to be a mis- 
sionary country on the first of Novem- 





ber, under the government of the Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, and be- 
came in church matters “a most fa- 
vored nation,” on a par with the older 
Catholic countries of Europe. Under 
the new regime the Catholic Church 
in North America will not only have 
charge of its own missions, but will 
also send missionaries to foreign lands. 

The Congress was attended by about 
fifteen hundred delegates, this number in- 
cluding Archbishops, Bishops. Abbots, 





Gro. F. NIKLAUS 


Monsignors, Priests, and influential lay- 
men from all over the world, the most 
conspicuous figure being that of the 
Papal legate, Mgr. Falconio. The ses- 
sions lasted four days and were marked 
by elaborate ceremonies and special ser- 
vices in about one hundred Chicago 
churches. A huge procession of over 
a hundred members of the American 
hierarchy and distinguished priests in 
ceremonial vestments, escorted by five 
hundred Knights of Columbus of the 
Fourth Degree in uniform, was one of 
the interesting features of the Congress. 

The reporting of this immense Con- 
gress, with its numerous meetings and 
church services, was performed by our 
good friend, George Niklaus, 
who has contributed many val- 
uable suggestions to this de- 
partment in the past. We have 
asked Mr. Niklaus to favor us 
with a page of his notes, and 
take pleasure in reproducing it 
herewith, together with a kev. 
The admirable manner in which 
Mr. Niklaus handled the reporting of this 
important gathering is a tribute to his 
tireless energy and stenographic skill. He 
writes the following interesting notes on 
the reporting of the Congress: 


In connection with the reporting of the ser- 
mon delivered on Sunday morning in the Cathe- 
dral, I had an experience which, I think, has 
taught me once and for all the necessity of 
being absolutely certain of a seat where I can 
hear distinctly. When I received my creden- 
tials as the Official Reporter of the Congress, 
I was told to confer with the person in charge 
of the seating arrangements at the Cathedral, 
so that my place might be assigned. I was, 
however, unable to locate the person, but con- 
soled myself with the thought that I could easily 
report the sermon from the table provided for 
press representatives. Imagine my dismay to 
find that the press table was situated to the 
right of and behind the speaker! I was finally 
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obliged to take a seat at a distance from the 
speaker so great that it was necessary for me 
to watch his lips the greater part of the time to 
catch his words. For the Sunday evening ser- 
vices I arranged beforehand with the chief 
usher to hold a good seat for me close to the 
speaker, and while the delivery of this speaker 
was much more rapid than that of the other, 
{ had no difficulty in reporting the sermon. 
On Monday morning at 9:30, the Congress 
was formally opened in the First Regiment Ar- 
mory, and thereafter there were two sessions 
each day until Wednesday. The proceedings 
covered every imaginable subject that could be 
discussed at a great missionary Congress—the 
work among negroes and Indians, home mis- 
sions in cities, colonization projects, work among 
deafmutes, ete. Each subject carried with it its 
own peculiar vocabulary. I recall the following 
unusual combinations of words: ‘Sacred Con- 
gregatio de Propaganda Fide,’ ‘Junipera Serra’ 
(pronounced Hoon-ah-par-ah Sarah), ‘Premon- 
stratensian Norbertine Fathers,’ such Latin ex- 
pressions as ‘restaurare omnia in Christo’ (to 
restore all things in Christ), ‘terra missionis’ 
(missionary land), ‘provincia Sanctae Sedis’ (a 


province of the Holy See). There were also 
Philippine names galore, more easily written 
when, like lLloilo (pronounced E-lo-e-lo), I 


them as old friends, and somewhat 
they were more or less un- 


recognized 
more difficult as 
familiar. 

On Tuesday evening a meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the Church Extension Society 
and visiting prelates was held in Willard Hall. 
The difficulty in reporting a meeting of this 
kind lies in the fact that it is usually in the 
nature of a conference, and therefore strict par- 
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liamentary procedure is not followed; as the 
speakers do not wait for recognition from the 
Chair, it is difficult for the reporter to get their 
names. This was especially true in this case, 
as practically every speaker was clothed en- 
tirely in the clerical black and there was 
nothing to distinguish one from another. It 
was out of the question for me to remember 
the names of the speakers even after they had 
been once pronounced by the Chairman. 

On Wednesday night there was a mass 
meeting at the Armory, and on that occasion 
the building was not only crowded from floor 
to roof, but thousands of people were turned 
away. The principal speakers were the Bishop 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and the great orator, 
Bourke Cochran. Like William Jennings Bryan, 
Mr. Cochran very rarely pauses, not even for 
the applause which follows a ‘hit,’ and on this 
account it is sometimes difficult to catch 
the beginning of a new sentence commenced 
before the applause has subsided. One such in- 
stance made it necessary for me to search 
through the Chicago Public Library (when tran- 
scribing my notes) to ascertain the name of 
the Chancellor of Philip the Handsome, King of 
France, as well as the name of a town in Italy 
mentioned in the same connection. Bishop 
Donahue certainly led the reporter a merry 
chase when he recounted the troubles of Sisara, 
Issachar, and others, as related in the Book 
of Judges. 

In transcribing the notes, it was necessary 
to make two copies, one for the Secretary of 
the Congress, and the other to be sent to the 
speaker for editing. This made it necessary 
to use a fresh sheet of paper for the remarks, 
regardless of their length, of each speaker. 


Duties and Responsibilities of the Reporter —Continued 


“PIERRE is a great lack of thoroughly 
competent stenographers who can be 
trusted to be equal to any emergency 
which may arise in the reporting of cases 
in court. No stenographer can foretell 
when he may have to jump from 150 to 
225 words per minute, or from the com- 
fortable jog of an easy speaker to a rapid, 
Gatling-gun fire of technical words and 
phrases. 
(1) Difficulty of Getting Substitutes 
“The difficulty of finding competent 
substitutes is increasing every day. If 
the clerk of the court, the sheriff, the 
janitor, or some kind of court officer is 
sick, he stays away and somebody else 
fills his place. If the clerk needs an as- 
sistant as a temporary clerk in extra ses- 
sion of court, he can call in any young 
lawyer who can swear witnesses or make 


a memorandum. If the judge is sick, the 
court adjourns. But if the official ste- 


nographer wants a day off, or is taken 
suddenly ill, or is suffering from some 
disease which may incapacitate him for 
several months, he must supply his own 
substitute and pay him out of his own 
pocket. 

“Sometimes it is absolutely impossible 


to secure competent stenographers in the 
state, and it then becomes necessary to 
import them from without the state ; and, 
in order to secure them, it is usually nec- 
essary for the official stenographer to 
pay $15 per day, all expenses, and 15 
cents per folio for all transcripts, al- 
though he himself receives simply what 
his salary or per diem attendance fee 
would amount to during his illness—an 
amount which is often much less than he 
has to pay out. 
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“It is almost impossible to find ste- 
nographers to meet the requirements of 
public business today. I make the state- 
ment advisedly, that if the official sten- 
ographers of this state were removed to- 
day, the judges would be hard-pushed to 
fill their places with thoroughly compe- 
tent, reliable, trained men. 


(2) Office Stenographers 

“It is said by some that there are 
plenty of stenographers in offices who 
can take office work quickly and accu- 
rately, even when it is technical matter. 
True; but remember that office dictation 
is usually slow, the lawyer carefully 
choosing his words in framing a com- 
plaint or a brief, especially if technical ; 
testimony in depositions is usually given 
with much more care than testimony in 
court, at a speed probably not to exceed 
125 words per minute, and under such 
circumstances that the stenographer can 
ask for a repetition of any rapid portion 
or unfamiliar expression, and even ask 
the speaker to speak less rapidly. 

“Now, take that same stenographer 
into court to take that same matter at the 
rate of 175 to 225 words per minute, 
with no opportunity for repetition, with 
questions overlapping the answers, un- 
der all the numerous exacting circum- 
stances surrounding him, with perhaps 
two lawyers and the court all talking at 
onee, and he wil! fall flatter than the 
proverbial pancake. It is undoubtedly 
true that there are some good office sten- 
ographers who would be able to take 
some short matter at a moderate speed 
for a short time; but to properly report 
court proceedings requires endurance, 
mental equipment, skill, experience and 
knowledge away bevond what is gener- 
ally understood to be required of the or- 
dinary commercial amanuensis. 


“The line of demarcation between a 
speed of 150 and 200 words is a veri- 





table Chinese wall over which exceed 
ingly few of the great army of short- 
hand students are ever able to climb, but 
which must be climbed if accuracy in a 
stenographic court report is desired. 
Many are called to be court  stenog- 
raphers, but few are chosen. 
(3) Certification by Non-Expert 

“By the statute law of many of the 
states a certified copy of the stenograph- 
er’s notes is prima facie evidence of the 
truth of the matters therein contained. If 
the rate of compensation is reduced to 
the point where a competent  stenog- 
rapher will be unable to do the work be- 
cause he can get better pay elsewhere, 
and an inefficient stenographer gets the 
job, and he, from lack of speed and ex- 
perience, twists and garbles the  testi- 
mony, he is given power, under the stat- 
ute, to certify that it is correct, and it 
would be quite a proceeding to get it 
corrected ; and then who is to say what 
the correct testimony was? 

“After the Spanish war a board of 
army officers was detailed to investigate 
the canned beef question. They took 
testimony for several weeks, and the men 
who were detailed to do the shorthand 
work were skilled office stenographers 
in the war department. They were de- 
tailed because competent men refused to 
take the job at the low rate offered. 
After some of the testimony had been 
printed and sent out, the committee 
was deluged with letters from wit- 
nesses saying that while they recog- 
nized the fact that they had testified 


on the subject mentioned in this print- 
ed document, they did not recognize 
their testimony as printed. So unre- 
liable and incorrect was the report that 
it was found necessary to detail an- 
other commission, and the testimony 
was taken all over again by competent 
reporters, a task involving several 
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weeks’ time and a large financial loss 
to the government. 

(4) Difficulty of Reporting Increasing 

“The difficulties of court reporting 
are increasing, not decreasing. The 
rapidity of speech of public speakers, 
lawyers and judges is increasing con- 
stantly, and the rate is now probably 
30 per cent faster than it was twenty 
years ago. Then a good reporter could 
insert all the periods and most of the 
commas. ‘To-day, however, the con- 
ditions are materially different, and we 
must have a speed of thought and a 
rapidity of manual execution that were 
unknown in 1884. This is a rapid, rush- 
ing, energetic, strenuous age. Men 
want to reach the end and reach it as 
soon as possible, and so they speak 
with far greater rapidity than formerly. 
Where testimony is taken before com- 
mittees, and sometimes in court, it is 
customary to say to the witness or 
counsel, “The time is limited, talk as 
fast as you can; we have a stenographer 


Key to Mr. Niklaus’ Notes 

What are the results? Today thirty dioseses 
in the United States are equipped with these 
Apostolate bands; that is, one-third of the dio- 
ceses are equipped with Apostolate bands, and 
year after year we are establishing bands in 
three or four dioceses, every year. This year 
the knowledge of this work has gone to Eu- 
rope, to England, and Archbishop Bourne, when 
it was my privilege to pay a visit of courtesy 
to him in the City of London, said: ‘Father 
Doyle, I have watched the growth and the 
progress of the mission work in the United 
States, and its results have commended them- 
selves very strongly to me. Now,” says he, 
“will you take one of my priests, and one of 
my choicest priests, and will you educate him, 
give him all that you have to give any of the 
missionaries in the United States? and will you 
send him back after a year well-trained in your 
methods to further develop and organize the 
work in England?” ‘Your Grace,” I said, “I 


will.” And he sent to us at the Apostolic Mis- 
sion House (applause), Reverend Herbert 
Vaughan, D. D., who, I hope, is somewhere 


sitting in this audience (applause). He is here 
a delegnte to this Congress, and while his name 
is not on the programme, it will be his privi- 
lege to read a paper about the progress of the 
Church of England (applause). 


As to whether this work will go farther 
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to take it down; go ahead.’ 

“Older lawyers, accustomed to the 
old-fashioned system of writing down 
the testimony in longhand as the trial 
proceeded, acquired the habit of slow 
speech. Now the young lawyers are 
told by the court to hurry along; they 
are not allowed to take notes because 
there is a stenographer present. So the 
impression prevails that the best law- 
yer is he who can talk the fastest and 
keep the stenographer the busiest ; and 
hence the questions are poured forth 
at a very rapid rate ‘of speed. 

“In the early days, daily copy in 
courts was an unheard-of thing. Type- 
writers and stenographers have had to 
be trained to utilize every method to 
make daily copy possible. The early 
stenographic laws were enacted to meet 
only one condition; viz., that of secur- 
ing a permanent record. Thus the dif- 
ficulties have increased although the 
rates remain the same.” 

(To be continued) 


than England, God only knows. As to whether 
there is opportunity for this work farther than— 


We are learning constantly of the ap- 
pointment of our readers to court report- 
ing positions, the following being among 
the most recent reported to us: 

E. S. Wilson, official reporter, Supreme 


Court of the Northwest Territories, 
Moosomin, Sask., Canada. 
Cecil Rood, official reporter, Circuit 


Court, Columbus, Kan. 

Harry Kk. Diamond, reporter, Okla- 
homa State Senate, Guthrie, Okla. 

M. W. Welsh, official reporter, 40th 
Judicial Circuit of Indiana, Ewing, Ind. 

We shall be glad to mention in these 
columns the names of all those who are 
engaged in court or general reporting. 
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Reporting Notes of Mr. Niklaus 


(The key to this plate will be found on page 198.) 
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Speech in the House of Representatives—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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An Indiana Reporter 
Verne E. Nelson is another enced the slightest difficulty. I have 


M ' 
of our friends 


up into court report- 


who has worked 


ing, having been ap- 
pointed official _ re- 
porter of the Thirty- 
fourth Judicial Circuit 


for Elkhart and La- 
(Grange counties, In- 
diana, a year ago. Mr. 
Nelson attended the 


Elkhart Business -Col- 
lege, Elkhart, Indiana. 





not been obliged to stop the wheels of jus- 
tice from grinding un: 
til I could catch up 
with the proceedings, 
and I have been able 
to all 
as soon as I was called 


read my notes 
I find my sys- 


than 


upon. 


tem more ade- 


quate to meet any de- 
which has 


mand yet 


been placed upon it.” 





Like many another That Mr. Nelson’s 
ambitious young writ- success is due in a 
er, Mr. Nelson met large measure to a 
with discouragement certain inherent qual- 
at the outset when he a ity of determination 
announced his inten- V_E. mnceoe and firm resolve, is 
tion of applying for the evident from his 
position of court reporter. He writes: photograph. He worked hard to be- 


“T was told by some of my friends that 
| would not be able to hold this posi- 
tion with the system of shorthand that 
[ had learned, but I have not experi- 


New Reporting Class 


Ambitious shorthand writers living in. 
the vicinity of Chicago or planning to 
come to that city for study or employ- 
ment, will be glad to learn of the in- 
auguration of a special reporting class in 
the Gregg School. The class meets in 
the evening, three times a week, and is 
doing some strong, enthusiastic work. 
The teacher in charge is Mr. Fred H. 
Gurther, whose name has frequently ap- 
peared in these columns, and who is 
handling general court and convention 
renorting in Chicago. 


The course will comprise instruction 


in speed development, with special atten- 


come a good reporter, and he is work- 
ing harder now to become a better one 
—which proves that he has located the 
short-cut to success. 


tion to the various branches of reporting. 


‘Sessions are held on Monday, Wednes- 


day, and Friday evenings. 
The cloud-maker tells us the world is 
wrong, 
And is bound in an evil fetter, 
And the blue-sky man comes bringing 
a song 
Of hope that shall make it better; 
And the toilers, hearing his voice, be- 


hold 
The sign of a glad tomorrow, 
Whose hands are heaped with the 


purest gold 
Of which each heart may borrow. 
—Nixron Waterman. 
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Elements of a Liberal Education 


(The key to this plate will be. given next month.) 
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The Smith Premier Visible 


[SIBLE writers are the order of 

the day, the latest addition to the 
market in this line being the new Smith 
l’remier Visible, Model No. 10, a cut 
of which appears with this article. The 
machine presents a number of absolute- 
ly new devices and retains many of the 
features characteristic 
of the 
Premier models. 

Drop-forged, 


understroke 


ball 
bearing type bars; a 
column finder and par- 
agrapher, operated by 
the mere pressing of 
a key on the keyboard ; 
interchangeable — car- 
riages traveling on ball bearings and 
made in several lengths so as to permit 
users requiring machines of varying ca- 
pacities to produce their work on one 
machine; the tilting platen already fa- 
miliar to Premier operators, which ad- 
mits of erasure without the necessity 
for turning the platen or moving the 
carriage; a back space key, universal 
and variable line spacer, right and left 


hand carriage release levers, and a 


swinging marginal rack which can be, 





SMITH-PREMIER No. 10 (VIS.) 


brought over the platen for convenience 
in setting the stops—all these are prom- 
inent and valuable features of the new 
model. 
with the exception of the return of the 


All operations of the machine, 


carriage and line spacing, are accom- 
plished from the keyboard, and it is un- 
necessary for the 
writer to bend over 
the machine to per- 
form any of the oper- 
that of 
rib- 


ations—even 
inserting a new 
bon. 

From all indica- 
tions, the new Smith 
Premier Visible is 
scheduled for as long a career of hon- 
orable and efficient service as the Pre- 
mier blind writer, which for 
twenty years has been one of the lead- 
ers in the field of typewriter manufac- 


over 


turing. The new machine is now on 
sale at the Smith Premier offices in all 
important cities, and we suggest that 
any reader who is interested in type- 
writers or in unusually fine mechan 
ical construction, call and see this very 


latest offering. 





Meeting Commercial Conference Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


OR various reasons the state as- 
F suciauons of teachers in different 
parts of the country are coming to hold 
their meetings during the early Fall 
months, rather than at Christmas, as 
Such a meeting 
Teachers’ 


has been the practice. 
was that of the Wisconsin 
\ssociation, held November 12-14, in 


Milwaukee. 
Especially encouraging in point of 


attendance and interest manifested was 
the Commercial Teachers’ Conference, 
held in connection with the Wisconsin 
teachers’ meeting, on November 13. 
This meeting was in the nature of a pre- 
liminary or organization gathering, as 
the Conference had up to that time no 
existence as a part of the Wisconsin 
Before _ this 


Teachers’ Association. 
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meeting adjourned a permanent organ- 
ization was perfected, with Mr. C. H. 
Preston, North High School, Milwau- 
kee, as president. In view of the large 
attendance and the interest manifested 
in the teaching of commercial subjects, 
the Commercial Conference should, and 
doubtless will, be made a permanent 
part of the state association. 

At the meeting excellent papers were 
read by Mr. R. H. Butler, La Crosse 
High School; Prof. Wm. A. Scott, 
University of Wisconsin; Leon Stav- 
seth, East High School, Milwaukee; 
Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago, and S. B. 
Tobey, superintendent of schools, Wau- 
sau, Wis. Mr. Butler’s subject was: 
“The Arrangement of the High School 
Commercial Course.” In the course of 
his remarks the speaker dealt with the 
problems of what the pupil should be 
taught, in what order, and how much 
time should be allotted to each sub- 
ject. He emphasized the fact that the 
success of the course depends upon its 
arrangement as much as upon aiuy 
other thing. 

Prof. Scott’s subject was: “The Re- 
lation of the High School Course to the 
Commercial Course in the University.” 
He said that few graduates of the high 
school commercial department enter 
the commercial course of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsim He also said that 
he thought each division of our school 
system—for instance, the grammar 
school, the secondary school and even 
the first two years and second two 
years of the high school—should pro- 
vide for some commercial _ training. 


His thought was that at whatever stage 
the pupil leaves the schcol system “for 
good” he should have had some com- 


mercial training. 


Mr. Stavseth, in his paper on “The 
Teaching of Commercial Geography,” 
emphasized the importance of teaching 
geography of all kinds, and especially 
of commercial geography. He thought 
that most teachers were not well fitted 
to handle the subject because of its 
newness and the importance of being 
broadly prepared in it. 

Mr. Kelley’s paper, entitled “Recent 
Growth of the Use of Shorthand in the 
High School Curriculum,” was a suc- 
cinct report on the growing tendency 
toward the addition of shorthand in- 
struction to the high school curriculum. 
Mr. Kelley cited as instances of this 
tendency, the introduction of commer- 
cial subjects (and incidentally — short- 
hand) into twenty-four of the Mary- 
land high schools, the addition of shor:- 
hand to the curriculum of all of the 
high schools of Minneapolis, and nu- 
merous recent examples of a like na- 
ture. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
alr. Tobey dealt with his topic, “Pub- 
lic Interest in Commercial Instruction 
in the Public Schools,” in a brief and 
cursory manner. He reported that the 
public of his city took an intense in- 
terest in the commercial work of the 
high school, and that he thought such 
interest was growing rapidly, not only 
in Wausau but in other places as well. 

All in all, the first meeting of the 
Commercial Section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association was a striking 
success, and should encourage its pro- 
moters to plan for bigger and better 
things for the coming years. Particu- 
lar credit for the success of this meet- 
ing is due to Mr. Preston and to the 
efficient secretary, Miss Clara Town- 
send, of the Oshkosh High School. 
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Railroad Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 
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The Great Stone Face 
(Continued.) 
appear; until, as it grew dim in the distance, 


with the clouds and glorified vapor of the moun- 
tains clustering about it, the Great Stone Face 
seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up 
to manhood or womanhood with the Great Stone 
Face before their eyes, for all the features were 
noble, and the expression was at once grand 
and sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, 
warm heart, that embraced all mankind in its 
affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the 
belief of many people, the valley owed much of 
its fertility to this benign aspect that was con- 
tinually beaming over it, illuminating the clouds, 
and infusing its tenderness into the sunshine. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her 


little boy sat at their cottage-door, gazing at 
the Great Stone Face, and talking about it. 
The child’s name was Ernest. 


‘“‘Mother,”’ said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, “I wish that it could speak, for 
it looks so very kindly that its voice must needs 
be pleasant. If I were to see a man with 
such a face, I should love him dearly.” 

“If an old prophecy should come to pass,” 
answered his mother, “‘we may see a man, some 
time or other, with exactly such a face as 
that.” 

“What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?’ 
eagerly inquired Ernest. “Pray tell me all 
about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own 
mother had told to her, when she herself was 
younger than little Ernest; a story, not of 
things that were past, but of what was yet to 
come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, that 
even the Indians, who formerly inhabited this 
valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to 
whom, as they affirmed, it had been murmured 
by the mountain streams and whispered by the 
wind among the tree-tops. The purport was 
that, at some future day, a child should be 
born hereabouts, who was destined to become 
the greatest and noblest personage of his time, 
and whose countenance, in manhood, should 
bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone 
Face. 





Medical Correspondence 
Dr. F. S. Smith, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Dr. Smith: 

I examined this morning Master Charles 
Drew of Hyde Park, aged 8 years, who is a 
patient of yours, and his mother inquired espe- 
cially with respect to the desirability of mak- 
ing an operation for the removal of adenoid 
growth at present, compared with its post- 
ponement for a time pending the building-up 
of the patient. 

Master Drew has an adenoid of considerable 
size which limits his breathing space, and my 
observation has been that these patients do 
so much better in the building-up process after 
the removal of the growth than before it, that 
it is my opinion, unless there is some stronger 
contra-indication than I could discover in my 
examination, that the sooner he is operated for 
the adenoid the better. This opinion I gave to 


the mother, but advised her to report to you 
for your further advice, and I told her I would 


write to you at once concerning it. 
Cordially yours, 
Dr. Harry Adams, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Dr. Adams: 

Relative to the symposium on “Recurrent and 
Abductor Paralysis of the Larynx,” recently 
read before the New Orleans Laryngological 
Society, Dr. Harris informs me that the pa- 
pers will be published by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Medical Record, and he suggests that I 
communicate with you in regard to my illus- 
trations by means of which I am enabled to 
present the part pertaining to Diagnosis and 
Treatment in a brief and lucid manner. 

There are ten original drawings in black and 
white, and three X-ray prints, all of which I 
am now having photographed with the intention 
of sending the photographs, which will be partly 
reduced in size, instead of the originals, which 
I desire to retain unsoiled. If, however, you 
find the photographs of the drawings less suit- 
able for publication purposes than would be 
the original drawings, I will then send the 
originals on request. The four photographs of 
drawings, I would think, should be further re- 
duced to a size suitable for insertion in double 
column form. The special radiograms, I think 
would better be given larger dimensions. 

Yours truly, 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued.) 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour:— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, . 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 

By the President of the United States of 
America—a proclamation: 

Once again the season is at hand when, 
according to the ancient custom of our people, 
it becomes the duty of the President to ap- 
point a day of prayer and of thanksgiving to 
God. 

Year by year this nation grows in strength 
and worldly power. During the century and 
a quarter that has elapsed since our entry into 
the circle of independent peoples we have grown 
and prospered in material things to a degree 
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never known before and not now known in 
any other country. 

The thirteen colonies which struggled aloag 
the seacoast of the Atlantic and were hemmed 
in but a few miles west of tidewater by the 
Indian-haunted wilderness, have been trans- 
formed into the mightiest republic which the 
world has ever seen. Its domains stretch across 
the continent from one to the other of the 
two greatest oceans, and it exercises dominion 
alike in the arctic and tropic realms. The 
growth in wealth and population has surpassed 
even the growth in territory. Nowhere else 
in the world is the average of individual com- 
fort and material well-being as high as in our 
fortunate land. 

For the very reason that in material well- 
being we have thus abounded, we owe to the 
Almighty to show equal progress in moral and 
spiritual things. With a nation, as with the 
individuals who make up a nation, material 
well-being is an indispensable foundation. But 
the foundation avails nothing by itself. 

That life is wasted, and worse than wasted, 
which is spent in piling, heap on heap, those 
things which minister merely to the pleasure 
of the body and to the power that rests only 
on wealth. Upon material well-being as a 
foundation must be raised a structure of the 
lofty life of the spirit if this nation is properly 
to fulfill its great mission and to accomplish 
all that we so ardently hope and desire. The 
things of the body are good; the things of the 
intellect better; but best of all are the things 
of the soul; for, in the nation as in the indi- 
vidual, in the long run it is character that 
counts. 

Let us therefore as a people set our faces 
resolutely against evil, and with broad charity, 
with kindliness and good-will toward all men, 
but with unflinching determination to smite 
down wrong, strive with all the strength that 
is given us for righteousness in public and in 
private life. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do set apart Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of November next, as a day 
of general thanksgiving and prayer, and on 
that day I recommend that the people shall 
cease from their daily work, and, in their 
homes or in their churches, meet devoutly to 
thank the Almighty for the many and great 
blessings they have received in the past and 
to pray that they may be given strength so 
to order their lives as to deserve a continuation 
of these blessings in the future. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 31st 
day of October, in the year of our Lord 1908, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and thirty-third. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


Alphabetical Aphorisms 
(Continued.) 
P 
Persistency is a jewel on the instalment plan. 


Quitters are men who back out before you 
can let them in. 

R 
often merely the opportunity to 


you so’ to yourself. 


Remorse is 
say “I 


told 
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SS) 
Shut your mouth and open your eyes, and 
soon you will be considered wise. 
ry 
There is a tide in the affairs of man when 
everybody seems to try to soak him. 


U 

Understand what the other fellow is trying 
to do, and then you may understand your own 
work. 


Vv 
Vaunting Ambition o’erleaps not only itself, 
but everything else in the way. 


w 


War makes heroes—Peace, ‘“‘Has beens.” 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued.) 


government and education are _ inseparably 
related. 
This fundamental truth has brought the 


American people to realize that the greatest 
good in government can come only through the 
broadest education. And if this hypothesis be 
accepted, the first duty of the state is to make 
good citizens. To do this it must educate them 
and be prepared to skillfully conduct the educa- 
tion of each individual just so far as his abili- 
ties and needs may demand. 

The early builders of the nation were pos- 
sessed of this conviction. Harvard was main- 
tained for the first century and a half of its 
existence largely by commonwealth appropria- 
tion; George Washington urged the establish- 
ment of a national university, and secured a 
site for it in the early surveys of the District 
of Columbia; Jefferson founded a free educa- 
tional system in his State and crowned it with 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville; in 
1791 the legislature of Vermont made an appro- 
priation and set aside a large land grant to 
maintain a commonwealth college “to render 


the State respectable; and in 1801 Georgia 
took upon herself the burden of building and 
maintaining a State University. But in 1816, 
out on the rolling short timber lands of In- 


diana, the American educational idea was born. 
The rugged pioneer farmers who built the New 
England of the West declared in the constitu- 
tion of their State: “It shall be the duty of 
the General Assembly, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, to provide by law for a general 
system of education ascending in a regular 
gradation from township schools to a State 
University wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all."". Two years later the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Indiana found these instruc- 
tions practicable, and established at Bloom- 
ington the State University that was to sup- 
plement the work of the lower schools in 
every part of the commonwealth. The wisdom 
of the frontier plowman was soon demonstrat- 
ed. The university of Democracy grew, and 
the American education idea took root. In 
1831 it fastened itself upon Alabama. In 1837 
the University of Michigan was born. In 1840 
Missouri planned her university, and in 1848 
the University of Mississippi was established, 
and Wisconsin in the same year surveyed her 
state campus and capitol park at the same 
time, placing them just one mile apart. 


Last Will and Testament 


This is the last Will and Testament of me, 
Lewis Ludlow, of the Town of Barrie, in the 
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County of Simcoe, and Province of Ontario, 
Gentleman, made this first day of December, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven. 

I revoke all former Wills or other Testamen- 
tary Dispositions by me at any time hereto- 
fore made, and declare this only to be and con- 
tain my last Will and Testament. 

I direct all my just debts, funeral and Testa- 
mentary expenses to be paid and satisfied by 
my Executors hereinafter named, as soon as 
conveniently may be after my decease. 

I give, devise and bequeath to my _ son, 
Robert Ludlow, Lot No. 4 in the fifth Con- 
cession of the Township of Osgoode, in the 
County of Carleton, Province of Ontario, con- 
taining by measurement One Hundred acres, be 
the same more or less, subject to a certain 
legacy of Eight Hundred Dollars ($800) to be 
paid to my daughter, Alice Ludlow, in eight 
equal annual instalments of One Hundred Dol- 
lars each without interest, the first of such 
payments to become due and payable one year 
after my decease, said Legacy to be considered 
the first charge on said lot. 

I give, devise and bequeath to my daughter, 
Alice Ludlow, aforesaid, a legacy of Eight Hun- 
dred Dollars hereinbefore provided for, also my 
Horse, Carriage, Cutter, Harness and Robes, 
and all other articles pertaining thereto. 

I give, devise and bequeath to my beloved 
wife, Jane Ludlow, Lot No. 12, on the West 
Side of Division Street in the town of Barrie, 
County of Simcoe, Province of Ontario, con- 
taining by measurement One-Quarter of an 
acre, be the same more or less, which is my 
present residence, together with all the appur- 
tenances belonging thereto, with all my House- 
hold Stuff, Wearing Apparel, etc., of which I 
die possessed. 

I give, devise and bequeath to the Congre- 
gation of the Methodist Church of Canada, wor- 
shiping on West Street, in the said town of 
Barrie, the sum of One Thousand Dollars, and 
the receipt of the treasurer and pastor for the 
time being shall be sufficient discharge of my 
Executors for the same. 

All the residue of my estate not hereinbefore 
disposed of I give, devise and bequeath unto 
my beloved wife, Jane Ludlow. 

And I nominate and appoint Robert Lawson 
of the Town of Barrie, aforesaid, Gentleman, 
to be Executor of this my last Will and Testa- 
ment. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand the day and year first above written. 


Not They Who Soar ’ 


Not they who soar, but they who plod 
Their rugged way, unhelped, to God 
Are heroes; they who higher fare, 
And, flying, fan the upper air, 
Miss all the toil that hugs the sod. 
’'Tis they whose backs have felt the rod, 
Whose feet have pressed the path unshod, 
May smile upon defeated care— 
Not they who soar. 
High up there are no thorns to prod, 
Nor boulders lurking ‘neath the clod 
To turn the keenness of the share, 
For flight is ever free and rare; 
But heroes they the soil who've trod— 
Not they who soar. —Paul Dunbar. 


Speech in the House of Representatives 


Mr. Speaker: The question of the importance 
of the public roads of the country is rapidly 
becoming one of national importance. The 
urgent necessity for a radical change in our 
methods of highway construction, improvement 
and maintenance, is generally admitted, and in 
recent years public sentiment is strongly in- 
clining toward the proposition that the national! 
government should give its co-operation and 
financial assistance in this matter with a view 
to the establishment of a complete system of 
properly constructed roads in all sections of 
the United States. 

I have reached the conclusion that it is a 
subject in regard to which Congress must 
sooner or later legislate, and I believe that it 
is high time that the question of national aid 
for public road improvement should be taken 
up by this House for serious consideration. 
I am fully aware of the objections urged 
against the assumption by the federal govern- 
ment of another public function, but I can see 
no logical reason why the arguments in favor 
of ‘national improvement of our waterways 
should not equally apply to the improvement 
of our highways. If appropriations for the for- 
mer are justifiable because of the importance 
of our waterways to trade and commerce, it 
would seem clear that, in view of the relatively 
greater importance of our highways to every 
productive and industrial interest of the coun- 
try, appropriations for the improvement of the 
latter are even more urgently desirable. 

I followed with interest the recent discussion 
of this subject on this floor which showed that, 
while the representatives may not be agreed 
upon a definite plan for federal aid, there ap- 
pears to be a preponderant sentiment favorable 
to the enactment of legislation of some kind 
for assisting in the work of public highway 
improvement. If, as seems to be the case, a 
majority of the members of this House favors 
action by Congress for this purpose, the work- 
ing out of a practicable method for national 
aid is the problem which must be satisfac- 
torily solved before any further progress can 
be made. 

Various propositions have been submitted in 
the numerous bills relating to this subject in- 
troduced at the present session. Without criti- 
cising these measures in detail, I may say that 
in general they make the appropriations pro- 
vided for in aid of public road improvement 
contingent upon appropriations of like amounts 
by the different states. 


When the individual can stay alone 
with his conscience and get its approval. 
without using force or specious logic. 
then he begins to know what real Hap- 
piness is. But the individual must be 
careful that he is not appealing to a 
conscience perverted or deadened by the 
wrongdoing and subsequent deafness of 
its owner.—William George Jordan. 





